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A Mighty Gathering in Tokyo 
By E. T. Colton 


HE people of Japan welcomed and en- 
tertained the sixth conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in 
Tokyo, April 3-7, 1907. In anticipating 
and providing homes, guides, interpreters, 
lunches and every other convenience and com- 
fort with true Japanese bounty and mastery 
of detail, the imperial capital knew, as did 
each guest, that the service was in the name 
of Japan. The undertaking was one far dif- 
ferent from that assumed by the host of most 
gatherings. Organization, energy, and tact 
will assimilate homogeneous visitors, whereas 
they are baffled by the coming and care of 
aliens. Tokyo received twenty-four nation- 
alities besides her own. That the sense of 
strangeness among the more than 600 dele- 
gates was obliterated before the meeting was 
a day old is sufficient evidence that with the 
hospitality there was given the heart of Nip- 
pon. 

The Tokyo conference established several 
facts. The Federation is a world movement. 
From the time the specially prepared hymn 
book in six !anguages was distributed doubt 
could not exist about the international and in- 
lerracial character of the proceedings. No 
continent or color was preeminent. The 
oriental easily matched the occidental in his 
contribution to the sum total of spirit and 
form. On most occasions of voluntary prayer, 
petitions were heard in several tongues. [wo 
addresses were pronounced in German, all 
others in Japanese and English. There ap- 
peared on the program for stated addresses 
nine Japanese, four British, four Americans, 
three Chinese, two Indians, two Germans, 
four missionaries, one African, and one each 
from Holland, Sweden, France, Russia, 
Korea, and Switzerland. 

This union of the Christian student move- 
ments of the world is vital. Mere machinery 
could not bring together the Tokyo confer- 
ence, rivet their attention for five arduous 
days, and close with interest at white heat. 
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The European, American, South African, 
and Australasian movements were by design 
and necessity limited to small delegations. 
They sent from one to ten representatives each 
from such positions of leadership that the 
transmission of the power of the conference to 
those lands would seem to be assured. While 
also restricted, the Orient was given more 
latitude numerically without, however, lower- 
ing the average strength in personnel. The 
absence of figure-head delegates was conspicu- 
ous. India’s group of nineteen included many 
of the choicest spirits of the Indian universi- 
ties plus several of the ablest Indian and for- 
eign Association secretaries. The fifty-eight 
men and six women from China came from 
twelve provinces and represented the colleges 
of twelve denominations besides the govern- 
ment institutions. Sixteen were college pro- 
fessors. The Chinese outnumbered the mis- 
sionaries and foreign secretaries four to one. 
Not one of the more than sixty student Asso- 
ciations of Japan was unrepresented. The 
National Committee, composed of promi- 
nent educators, officials, and business men 
were in attendance, barring the member who 
was absent from the country. In the Japa- 
nese delegations were fifty leading Christian 
professors; Presidents Honda, Ibuka, Sasa- 
mori, Motoda and Harada of the five 
strongest Christian colleges in Japan; Dr. T. 
Nitobe, director of the First Higher School, 
and author of ‘Bushido’; Hon. S. Ebara, 
M. P., and House leader of the Government, 
and Chief Justice Watanabe, of the Tokyo 
District Court. 

The Federation has purpose and a goal. 
At the conference there was neither an idea 
session, a speculative subject, nor an address 
for its own sake or that of the speaker. A 
glance at the program discovers that the ap- 
peal was to the will and for the life that gives 
power to achieve. Symposia were offered on 
such themes as ““The Evangelization of the 


Students of the World,” ““The Building Up 
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of Students in Faith and Character,” and 
“Enlisting Students in the Extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom.”” A most stimulating se- 
ries of papers were read on “The Progress 
and Place of Christianity in the Life of Great 
Nations and Peoples,” treating, in turn, by 
their representatives, Germany, Great Britain, 
France, the United States, India, Japan, and 
the African peoples. The call to service was 
voiced in behalf of the ministry, social and 
civic responsibility, patriotism, and the world’s 
evangelization. Messages proclaiming the 
sources of power constituted another group 
distributed throughout the five days, setting 
forth ““The Holy Spirit,”” “‘Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord,” “‘Prayer,” “The Scriptures,” and 
“Sacrifice.” 

Jesus Christ is the acknowledged head of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
The aggressive and optimistic loyalty to His 
program was not more marked than the apos- 
tolic boldness and unanimity of the witness to 
His personal presence as risen Lord and sufh- 
cient Saviour. There were many opportuni- 
ties where the wisdom of this world would 
have dictated that the testimony be toned 
down to suit the occasion or the presumed sen- 
sibilities of a host, but the preéminent Christ 
of the Gospels and of experience was held up 
alike in the quiet sessions of the delegates and 
in the halls of princes. Yet, more convincing 
than words is the evidence of life lived under 
the sway of Christ. The reality of His work 
in the life of men does not require to be much 
spoken of where real Christians are present. 
The Tokyo company of disciples contained 
Frank Lenwood, a refined spiritual force in 
Oxford; Baron Nicolai, the almost lonely wit- 
ness to Christ among Russian students, yet, 
confident of the day of their spiritual visita- 
tion; Azariah and Kingsbury, the Tamils, 
whose kind are the hope of the Indian Church; 
our own Dean Bosworth, discoverer of the 
gospel of the New Testament to hundreds of 
North American students; C. T. Wang, ac- 
counting a bare living for the evangelization 
of China greater riches that the patronage of 
a Viceroy; President Honda, pouring out his 
life for his Lord with a Samurai’s passion and 
joy. These all with Mott, apostle to the 
student world, brought to the conference the 
credentials of a supernatural religion. They 
are mentioned, not to distinguish them, but to 
typify and exemplify the faith of the Federa- 
tion. 
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Probably no nation ever gave a Christian 
gathering more pronounced official recognition, 
and, therefore, a better opportunity to declare 
its faith before a listening people. Marquis 
Ito contributed $5,000 toward the enter- 
tainment fund. The Mayor of Tokyo and 
other distinguished citizens received the dele- 
gates in one of the public gardens. Viscount 
Hayashi, Minister of Foreign Affairs, for- 
mally entertained all from abroad at his official 
residence. Count Okuma, Ex-Premier, gave 
a garden party at his home to all accredited 
representatives. Baron Goto, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Formosa, now president of the South- 
ern Manchuria Railway, crowned the series of 
splendid receptions by a garden party at 
Koraku-en, one of the Imperial gardens. These 
occasions will be memorable not only for their 
indescribable charm and royal proportions, but 
as well for the profound service they rendered 
in promoting the ends of the conference. The 
hosts who made addresses discussed Chris- 
tianity with surprising frankness and friendli- 
ness. Perhaps they could not do less and be 
true to the traditional courtesy of the Japanese. 
There was no effort to conceal the enormous 
gratification that Japan felt over being chosen 
to entertain the conference. It is also true that 
the prodigally generous course pursued was 
wisdom from the viewpoint of international 
politics. But after granting full measure to all 
of these motives there remains back of this 
unprecedented exhibition of hospitality a great 
residuum of interest, respect, and sympathy 
with the mission of the federated Christian stu- 
dents to the peoples of the earth, bringing good 
will among men and that righieousness which 
exalts nations. The same spirit which 
prompted the congratulatory messages of King 
Edward, President Roosevelt, King Haakon 
and others, and which opened the .American 
Embassy in Tokyo for a reception to all dele- 
gates, essentially interprets the motives back 
of the multiplied expressions of kindness be- 
stowed by those representing official Japan. 

The Empire at large has been profoundly 
impressed by this coming together of the rep- 
resentatives of a powerful, aggressive Chris- 
tian organization and those who in a real way 
stand for Japan nationally. The impact has 
been felt not only nor chiefly in Tokyo but 
throughout the islands from Saghalien to For- 
mosa, and among all classes. It has traveled 
and will travel by public address and conver- 
sation to millions. Moreover the secular press - 
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FEDERATION GENERAL COMMITTEE AT NIKKO 


for months has been pouring out announce- 
ments, reports, and comments until few are un- 
touched. The surprise in Japan is the greater 
that such a manifestation of the power of 
Christianity should come from the strongholds 
of education, for the idea has bcen widespread 
and persistent that religion everywhere is going 
down before the march of science and philos- 
ophy. One influential publicist declared such 
a union of the Christian students of the world 
to be a piece of imperialism transcending the 
conceptions of Caesar and Napoleon. _ Jiji 
Shimpo, sometimes referred to as the London 
Times of Japan, cartooned the Buddhists for 
projecting a counter demonstration of all their 
sects by picturing Buddhism soundly asleep 
until awakened by the ringing of the Christian 
Federation bell, and then with unseemly haste 
conceiving a transparent imitation. The Jap- 
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anese Church now has the ear of the most 
open-minded nation on earth for whatever of 
truth she wills to speak. If ever the Chris- 
tians among a people could claim the prayers 
of Christendom, those of Japan have right of 
way in the face of their overwhelming oppor- 
tunity for preaching the gospel. 

The presence in Tokyo of the student lead- 
ers of many nations was turned to large ac- 
count in lodging the evangelistic message 
among the thousands of students with which 
that imperial capital swarms. Evening meet- 
ings were carried on simultaneously with the 
main conference in three centers around which 
are grouped the 60,000 Japanese students of 
academic, college, and university grades. Ten 
such meetings were held with an aggregate at- 
tendance of possibly 10,000. After-meetings 
were held in connection with half of these, 





























DELEGATION FROM CHINA 


where 300 were led to become inquirers. 
They will be carefully shepherded by the 
churches and student Associations. Invari- 
ably the largest halls available for these meet- 
ings were filled and large numbers remained 
for further instruction after two and a half 
hours of addresses and interpretation. 
Enough Chinese students are in Tokyo to 
distinguish it as an educational center. Since 
the supersession of the ancient examination 
system in China two years ago, government 
and private students, many of them already 
degree men, have flocked to Japan from every 
province of China until there are 15,000 in 
the capital alone. Dr. Arthur H. Smith, em- 
inent among the missionaries of the American 
Board, characterizes the opportunity to pro- 
mote Christianity in China, by reaching these 
students, as greater than that afforded to all 
the missionaries of China since the founding 
of missions to the Chinese. At the request of 
the missions and with their codperation the 
National Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of China has carried on 
a varied social, educational, and religious pro- 
gram among them. One result has been the 
preparation of fully 1,000 as a ripe field for 
evangelistic effort. Ten meetings were con- 
ducted in their behalf, with 250 deciding to 
become Christians judged by the severest tests. 
The majority were enrolled in Bible classes 
within the week following. The look of gos- 
pel hunger in the faces of hundreds of these 
men when the facts of Christian history and 
experience are presented to them is pathetic. 


A considerable staff of Chinese and foreign 
secretaries will continue a conserving and ag- 
gressive work among this unique student body. 

Still another potential group studies in 
Tokyo—600 Koreans. A particularly efh- 
cient and fruitful campaign was conducted to 
reach them. The small but able delegation 
from Korea threw themselves into this effort. 
Perhaps the most brilliant speech in the con- 
ference was made by His Excellency Yun Chi 
Ho, formerly of the Korean Cabinet, now 
president of a college in Songdo. With his 
influence, and Kim, a graduate of Roanoke 
College, Virginia, as interpreter, the foreign 
speaking evangelists reaped a rich harvest in 
over 100 clear confessions of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord on the part of Korean stu- 
dents. 

The business sessions of the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation were held at Nikko, 
extending through two days prior to the 
‘Tokyo dates. Ten of the eleven national and 
international movements were represented by 
voting members. The committee living and 
sitting in a semi-foreign inn transacted the ac- 
cumulated volume of business with thorough- 
ness and unanimity. Every issue was decided 
by an undivided vote. Progressive plans were 
framed for the increased usefulness of the Fed- 
eration in organized lands and a more vigor- 
ous policy in unorganized fields. Provision for 
an enlarged budget was necessary and the 
later response of the entire conference in 
pledging over $3,000 a year for two years 
assures the needed amount being secured. Be- - 
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INDIAN DELEGATES 


ginning with the year 1908 a Federation quar- 
terly will be published. The official report of 
the Tokyo conference was ordered prepared 
in English with an abridged Japanese edition, 
and possibly one in German and one in 
French. The retiring officers were reélected 
with enthusiasm: Dr. Karl Fries of Sweden, 
chairman; Yoitsu Honda of Japan, vice-chair- 
man; Garfield Williams of Great Britain, 
treasurer; John R. Mott of North America, 
general secretary. The movement was fur- 
ther matured for more closely afhliating the 
women students. [he cooperating committee 
for work among women students was reorgan- 
ized and continued for the next biennial 
period with Miss Ruth Rouse of England as 
traveling secretary. 

He must be slow of heart who does not 
claim by faith rich years ahead for the activ- 
ities of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion. The report of the general secretary for 
the past two years, the story of sound de- 
velopment told by the exhibit of literature, 
methods, and achievements, the healthy ex- 
pansion outlined at Nikko, enable one to walk 
a long distance into the future by sight. As 
an Indian leader expressed it, ““When I saw 
thus gathered together in council the represen- 
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tatives of our united forces and for the first 
time realized the power behind and within 
them, I thanked God and took courage.” 
Like hundreds of others he goes back to his 
post to beat down the difficulties that have de- 
fied him. He will fight not only under the 
inspiration of a cloud of witnesses in heaven, 
but also with the consciousness of an army of 
comrades who before were vague and unreal. 
Few if any of the occidentals accustomed to 
sit with large bodies of stalwart Christians 
ever before fcund themselves in a company 
which so vividly reflected the armed strength 
of Christ's Kingdom. Many of those present 
were never so near the fiercest fighting lines 
and the greatest battlefields, and therefore 
never apprehended before the magnitude and 
cost of our Lord’s war. The duties and priv- 
ileges of the world’s students in the conquest 
were accordingly pressed under ideal condi- 
tions for the maximum of response. In the 
day when all the nations shall be gathered 
around the throne of His glory, it must be re- 
vealed that the Spirit of God called the stu- 
dents of twenty-five nations to Tokyo to make 
Christ King at home and Lord of Lords in all 
the earth; and that they were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. 











The Post-conference Campaign 


Extracts from Correspondence 


N order to press the great advantage afforded 
by the Federation conference a simul- 
taneous evangelistic campaign, embracing 
nearly all the student centers throughout the 
Empire of Japan, was organized and con- 
ducted both during and following it. To ac- 
complish this object fifteen to twenty deputa- 
tions, each composed of from two to five stu- 
dent leaders, were employed. Four or five of 
these deputations worked among the women 
students. The deputations included a num- 
ber of the most successful workers among stu- 
dents in the Occident as well as in the Orient. 
Some of the most skilful and effective Japanese 
interpreters accompanied them. 

Before separating for the campaign a re- 
treat was conducted for all those who were to 
participate. The deputations went forth to 
all parts of Japan, even to the remote north- 
ern and southern islands. No student center 
of any importance was passed by. Visits 
lasted from one to three days. Seldom were 
there less than two opportun ties given to the 
people in any one place to hcar the truth pro- 
claimed. While the conference was in ses- 
sion in Tokyo there were parallel evange- 
listic meetings for students. Not less than 
10,000 different students—Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Korean, and Indian—attended these 
meetings in Tokyo. It is impossible yet to 
give an estimate of the many thousands 
reached outside the capital. 

The unique character of the Federation 
conference in Tokyo and the striking recogni- 
tion which it received from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and from other influential classes 
served to open the doors wide for the cam- 
paign of evangelism in all the other cities of 
the Empire. ‘““Wherever we went we were 
received by leading officials and given most 
cordial welcome meetings and receptions. Au- 
diences in the evangelistic gatherings ranged 
all the way from a few hundreds to 3,000. 
As a rule, the halls were over-crowded. Let- 
ters from the different deputations bear testi- 
mony not only to the crowds which thronged 
the meetings, but also to the eager and in- 
tense attention given to the messages. The 
meetings lasted from two to four hours each. 
I did not hear of a single meeting which was 
not attended with definite results. If an op- 


portunity was given to students to indicate in 
a public way their willingness to become 
Christian disciples, there were always some 
and often large numbers who decided.”” Even 
in remote towns and cities some of the largest 
harvests were reaped, and in the great cities 
which always constitute the most difficult 
fields to move, the results were simply won- 
derful. 

Mr. Mott had time, in addition to other 
duties, to participate in evangelistic work in 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, and Sendai. These 
are the four principal student centers of the 
country. At one large meeting of Korean 
students, thirty-two decided to become Chris- 
tians. At this meeting was the deputation of 
twenty-three men sent by the Korean Govern- 
ment to investigate the causes of the progress 
of Japan. “‘One of the most powerful meet- 
ings of my experience was at the opening of 
the campaign among the Chinese students 
when, out of an attendance of about 400, 168 
decided to become disciples of Jesus Christ. 
My most fruitful meetings among Japanese 
young men were those on four successive 
nights in Osaka and Kyoto in connection with 
which there was an average of over 100 de- 
cisions each night. I was told that among 
those reached were at least two Buddhist 
priests. I would not venture to say how many 
young men and young women decided to en- 
ter the Christian life as a result of the activ- 
ities of all the deputations, but it must have 
been very large. While some of the results 
of such work are at times superficial, | am 
convinced after a critical examination that, 
generally speaking, this movement has been 
genuinely spiritual and thorough. Were I to 
tell of all the preparation you would be im- 
pressed that there must have been much of the 
supernatural in the extent and quality of the 
results.”” 

The largest outcome of this campaign is 
the opening of doors on every hand for the 
regular Christian propaganda. The Japanese 
students are the most open-minded in the 
world. They are among the most accessible. 
They are very keen and responsive. They 
constitute one of the ripest fields to be found 
anywhere on earth among the educated 
classes. No stone should be left unturned to” 
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follow up this marvelously favorable opening 
and to conserve in every wise way the legiti- 
mate results of the recent campaign. More 
permanent workers, especially Japanese and 
Chinese, must be added to the Association 
staff. More student hostels and simple, well- 


adapted Association buildings must be pro- 
vided. In some way sincere Christians must 
be led to pray as those should pray who have 
confidence in the teachings and example of 
Christ Himself with reference to the achieving 
power of prayer. 











ENTERING MR. MOTT’S MEETING IN SOOCHOW 


Mr. Mott in the Far East 
By W. W. Lockwood, Shanghai 


HE three visits which Mr. Mott has made 
to the Far East have marked epochs in 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in these lands. On the occasion of 
his first tour in 1896 Associations were or- 
ganized in many colleges, at the request of the 
missionaries, and these Associations were 
brought together into national movements and 
subsequently affliated to the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. In 1901 he visited the 
East again, studying the needs of the young 
men of Asia, and, in connection with this, 
strengthening the organization of the Associa- 
tions. He has just returned to America from 
a third tour, after spending over two months in 
China, Japan, Korea, and the Philippine Isl- 
ands. Leaving Seattle early in January, he 
was able to spend a few days in Japan in con- 
ference with the leaders before going on to 
Korea. 
When the party arrived at Seoul, the cap- 
ital of Korea, they were warmly received by 


hundreds of Korean Christians, bearing ori- 
ental lanterns. During Mr. Mott’s stay, in 
addition to his conferences with the Associa- 
tion workers and missionaries, a great meeting 
was held in the largest hall in Seoul. Admit- 
tance was by ticket only and thus a select 
audience was secured—an audience of 6,000 
that not only crowded the hall to its utmost 
capacity but overflowed into two other meet- 
ings. The address was evangelistic in its 
theme, and at the close over 200 of these 
picked men decided to become disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Mr. Mott and his party were 
graciously accorded an audience by the Em- 
peror of Korea and an opportunity was then 
given for explaining the aims of the Associa- 
tion to His Majesty, who evinced the deepest 
interest. 

The next objective was Manila. During a 
short stay in that city, besides investigating 
the student field and holding meetings and 
conferences, a movement was auspiciously 
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ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES IN CHINA, KORFA, AND HONGKONG 


started for securing a first-class building for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars was promised from 
friends in the United States on condition that 
the furnishings and site be provided by Man- 
ila. Under the leadership of the secretary, 
W. A. Tener, $40,000 has been secured to 
meet this condition. Since Manila is a city 
of young men, the Association has a unique 
cali to service. There are 6,000 students 
and schoolboys in the city, and the 94,000 
Filipino young men and the 26,000 Chinese 
young men afford great reaches of opportunity. 

On leaving the Philippines, Mr. Mott went 
to Peking by way of the Yangtze and the 
Hankow-Peking Railway. At the capital 
some special opportunities awaited. Mr. 
Mott, Mr. Brockman, Mr. Gailey, and Mr. 
Walter Lowrie were entertained at dinner by 
four of the leading members of the Foreign 
Office and other high officials. [his afforded 
a rare opportunity for making clear the aims 
and methods of the Association. 

At Tientsin the Department of Education 
of the Chikli province invited Mr. Mott to 
deliver a lecture before a company of officials 
and teachers. [his gave opportunity for em- 
phasizing the ethical value of education and 
for pointing out the service rendered by the 
Association in developing moral and religious 
character. 


At the student center, Nanking, 1,200 
students from Christian and government 
schools listened to a gospel address. The 
Viceroy, Tuan Fang, one of the great ofh- 
cials of China, who visited America last year 
as one of the five commissioners sent abroad 
to study western systems of government, re- 
ceived Messrs. Mott, Brockman, Lyon, and 
Pettus with marked courtesy. This distin- 
guished official sent a personal representative 
to the national convention to carry official 
greetings and to show his interest in this move- 
ment of Christian young men. 

At Shanghai, three days were filled with 
conferences and addresses. On one evening 
Mr. Mott was given a dinner attended by 
forty of the leading merchants and officials 
of the city, who listened with interest to his 
message, and with appreciation, we might say, 
as is shown by the fact that on the next day 
three of those present agreed to guarantee 
22,000 taels to complete the purchase of the 
land for the Chinese building. The last night 
of the visit 1,000 students gathered in the 
Martyrs’ Memorial Hall of the new Associa- 
tion building to hear an evangelistic address. 
At the close of a two hours’ meeting sixty- 
nine young men, many of them choice fellows, 
decided to leave the old life, take up the cross 
and follow Christ. Similar meetings were held 
in Hankow and Soochow. 
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The national convention marked the climax 
of this visit to China. Two hundred Chi- 
nese and Korean and fifty foreign delegates 
assembled and continued three days discussing 
seriously and with marked presence of the 
Spirit, the problems before the young men of 
this land and consulting and making plans to 
lay more deeply the foundations of the King- 
dom of God in China and Korea. It was an 
unusual gathering for this country; national 
conventions are the common thing in the West, 
but not so here. Here were these two hun- 
dred men gathered from the four corners of 
the Empire and from Korea, looking with faith 
upon the problems as a whole that confront the 
Christian young men of these two countries. 
Mr. Mott gave two or three addresses at this 
convention that men in this land will long 
remember. ‘he convention was thrilled on 
one evening by messages given by visitors 
from India, England, Germany, and other 
countries who were in Shanghai on their way 
to the Federation conference in Tokyo. 

We can no better summarize the work 
of the convention than to quote from the 
editorial appearing in The Chinese Re- 
corder, the organ of the missionary 
movement in China. “The distinctive fea- 
tures of the gathering were: (1) The 
representative character of the convention; 
200 delegates being present from Korea, 
Manchuria, Hongkong, and from as far west 
as Szechuen province. (2) The character 
and ability of these Chinese leaders manifest 


at each session. (3) The power of the plat- 
form speakers, all of whom were, with one 
exception, Chinese or Korean; that this was 
accompanied with a corresponding feeling of 
responsibility was evident. (4) The high 
spiritual note that characterized each session 
from the opening Bible study in the morning, 
conducted by Dr. Y. S. Li, to the closing 
session at night. (5) The conviction of these 
men, deepening with each session, that China’s 
great need could only be supplied by the Gos- 
pel of Christ. A missionary movement that 
can in one century bring from darkness to 
light such a group of young men as assembled 
in this convention has no apology to make be- 
fore the world. That this has been done, is 
the best possible manifestation of the triumph 
of the gospel. Old missionaries attending the 
sessions of the convention expressed themselves 
as greatly inspired to redouble their efforts for 
God’s Kingdem as they see what God has 
wrought.” 

After the convention Mr. Mott hastened 
on to Japan to make the final preparations for 
the great conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in Tokyo, which has 
been described by Mr. Colton. The imme- 
diate results of Mr. Mott’s visit to the Associa- 
tions of East Asia have greatly strengthened 
our convictions as to the tremendous opportu- 
nities now before us. Doors hitherto closed 
have been opened. We see more clearly the 
size of our task. We are convinced that the 
Kingdom is not only coming—tt is here. 


Why Each Man Should Do Personal Work’ 
By Bruce R. Payne, M.A., Ph. D., Professor of Psychology, University of Virginia 


OU will pardon me, I am sure, if I bring 
a little of my workshop into this discus- 
sion at the very outset, and state some psycho- 
logical reasons for the superior effectiveness of 
personal ‘work. 
Personal work is true to human nature. 
(a) Men want personal sympathy and not 
general sympathy. College men, especially, 
have more regard for individual friendships 
than for group affiliation. You can do little 
with them en masse. 
(b) It is the first impulse of the newly con- 


verted Christian to go tell the story. And it 
is the first impulse of an individual to stop and 
hear the story when he knows it is meant for 
him. I have heard of but one rebuff by a col- 
lege student to such a proffered act of friend- 
ship. 

(c) It is true of the human mind that only 
that can be received for which there is already 
a developed and recalled past experience. The 
man speaking to a group of men, then, can not 
know individual experiences sufficiently well to 
find a point of contact for his new truth. He 


* Extracts from an address before the faculty conference in connection with the meeting of the Young Men's 


Christian Association students and professors of Virginia. 
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must flounder until he accidentally calls up 
certain kindred experiences of the most gen- 
eral character. Individual differences of ex- 
perience are so great among college students 
that there is little likelihood that there is to be 
found a general apperceiving ground for the 
reception of a moral principle. [The personal 
worker quickly finds this point of contact. He 
learns the student's individual objections. He 
assists him to their answers. He discovers 
the needs of the individual and ministers to 
them. In other words, the personal worker 
is effective and the average platform speaker 
is sometimes only entertaining. 

(d) Personal work shows its fidelity to 
human nature in another way. Social psychol- 
ogy teaches that men in crowds (large audi- 
ences) are far less rational than individuals, 
that they are scarcely capable of reasoning, 
but act like sheep in herds. Hence in masses 
we lose the benefit of man’s intelligence, and 
must rely upon his emotional nature. But 
students are skeptical of emotionalism. Hence 
they are rarely touched by platform addresses. 
In individual work you can make a man think. 
And those who think honestly and earnestly 
are far more likely to will nghtly. I have 
read this: ‘“‘In all matters involving a deter- 
mination of the will which is to result in 
moral action the method of dealing with one 
person at a time is more effective than that of 
attempting to influence the whole mass at once. 
Reaching one student at a time is the best 
way of reaching all students in time.” 

(e) Social psychology teaches us, again, 
that men in crowds have no sense of responsi- 
bility. Men will commit crimes in crowds 
which they would shudder at as individuals. 
Men will fail of obligations in crowds that 
they would never think of shirking as indi- 
viduals. ‘The descriptions of wickedness by a 
speaker is saddled upon every one else than 
ourselves. But there is no doubt as to who is 
meant when one man says to another man 
“Thou art the man.” It has been said that 
the intensity of the appeal varies inversely with 
the number of the auditors. 

The sense of responsibility is shifted in 
meetings to the shoulders of the speaker—a 
cowardly abandonment of God’s command 
which applies to all men, and not to orators 
alone. Sometimes the speaker himself excuses 
his failure of accomplishment by quoting some- 
thing about “‘casting the bread upon the 
waters,” and then with a sanctimonious sky- 
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ward glance folds his toga over his excused 
conscience and forgets the people in whose 
souls his message has found no lodging. But 
the personal worker can never lose his sense 
of responsibility to his friend. He feels down- 
cast if his work is fruitless. He is wrought 
up to a tension which forces him to employ 
every agency. He looks for results. After 
all, that is what counts. We are commanded 
to go and make disciples of all nations. We 
are nowhere told to go and try. God never 
means that we shall do the best we can and 
then fail. Go and do is his command, for 
“Lo, I am with you.”” We have got to key 
ourselves up move to the obligation resting 
upon us for success. ‘hat is the great virtue 
of personal work— its results. It is not what 
you teach folks that counts, it is what they 
learn. It is not how many of the enemy you 
shoot at, but how many you hit. 

To suggest that personal work is the 
natural method of leading men to the accept- 
ance of moral and religious truth, one needs 
but to look around him at the universal em- 
ployment of this method. In warfare it is the 
sharpshooter, in politics the fellow that “‘but- 
ton-koles’” his man, who counts. Politicians 
never would think of relying upon rousing 
campaign speeches. In all forms of effective 
social work personal contact is the most po- 
tential. 

Personal work had the sanction of Jesus. 
It had move than His sanction, it was His chief 
method. Preaching, as we have it in this day 
and time, was unkrown in Christ’s time. He 
spent most of His ministry doing personal 
work. He instructed His followers to follow 
the same method. He never said, “Come 
ye from all the world to the churches and hear 
men speak’’; He said, “Go ye into all the 
world and make disciples (Christians) of all 
men.’ As a result of their going from house 
to house the great Pentecostal scene took its 
place in history. The whole theory upon 
which Christ and His Apostles acted is that 
we must know the individual needs of men 
before we can help them. 

The truth is, we must get down into the 
trenches. We have sat upon our horses view- 
ing the struggle from some distant hilltop long 
enough. We don’t even know the students 
in our classes. We sit complacently and 
cowardly upon our distant pinnacles and leave 
the fighting to a few Christian workers among 
the student body. Should not the members 
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of the faculty get down into the trenches, 
shoulder to shoulder with the students, and 
tell them that we really do care; that we really 
have other than a professional and vaguely 
general interest in them; that we are human? 
Will the work further prosper if religious 
leaders among the faculty and student body 


do not spend more of their energies in personal 
helpfulness to their fellows, leading men out 
of their individual and peculiar difficulties 
directly to Christ? Will it continue to pros- 
per if we fail to tell the truth because we have 
not been sworn, and fail to spread it because 
we have not been “‘called>” 


American Students in Berlin 


By Joel H. Hildebrand, Ph.D. 


HERE are in Berlin about 600 Ameri- 
can students. Of these probably 400 

are studying music, 100 are in the university, 
and the remainder are studying miscellaneous 
subjects. At least two-thirds of the total 
number are women. The great majority of 
the students live in the German pensions or 
boarding-houses, although a number, chiefly 
those who have been there longer, adopt the 
plan of the German students, renting a fur- 
nished room, with the coffee-and-rolls break- 
fast supplied by the landlady. Those study- 
ing German usually live where there is oppor- 
tunity for conversation. The students of 
music, as a class, are rather indifferent about 
learning German and collect in pensicns with 
several friends with whom they can talk Eng- 
lish to their hearts’ content. The frequent 
recitals, musical teas, and concerts furnish a 


_ further opportunity for social intercourse 


among the music students. The medical stu- 
dents are organized in the “Anglo-American 
Medical Association,”’ with an average active 
membership of about 70. The chief national 
American holidays are celebrated by dances, 
banquets, receptions, and the like, open to all 
members of the American colony. The 
American Church, with its services and ac- 
tivities, provides helpful opportunity for social 
intercourse, and the pastor, Rev. J. F. Dickie, 
D.D., is a valuable friend to the students. 
This brief statement of how the average 
student lives will show the susceptibility of 
the various classes to loneliness and homesick- 
ness, and emphasize the void left in the lives 
of many students by the absence, for the first 
time, of the friendly family counsel. Bear- 
ing in mind these conditions, one may appre- 
ciate more fully the effect of the various strong 
influences tending to mold the habits and 
thought of an American student in Berlin. 


(U. of Pa.), Berlin University 


First of all, the surroundings give favorable 
opportunity for the working of two character- 
istics of the student himself. One of these 
is the uniform tendency of the human con- 
science to make its standards geographical 
rather than personal. We are satisfied to 
measure up to the standard of respectability 
of the community in which we may be living. 
Consequently, one is able to persuade himself 
that a thing that is wrong in America may be 
right in Germany, and conduct is leveled 
down to the plane of expediency. The Amer- 
ican soon loses his scruples about Sunday ob- 
servance, and it is the jest of the Germans 
that it takes only about six weeks for an Amer- 
ican to substitute a concert for a church on 
Sunday morning. 

The other cause for susceptibility lies in 
the immaturity, either by nature or by reason 
of insufficient years or experience, of a large 
proportion of those who come. A large num- 
ber of young girls come over with nothing at 
all in the way of chaperonage—a lack which, 
from a German point of view, puts a girl in 
a decidedly unfavorable light—moreover, 
with very little idea of what they want or 
need, or how to get it. 

In the German university a student is 
thrown entirely upon his own resources, not 
only in moral conduct, but also in choice of 
work and manner of study. There are no 
prescribed courses, no record of attendance, 
no recitations, and no examinations except at 
the end, for those who take the doctor’s de- 
gree. Moreover, in consequence of the 
premium put upon investigation and dis- 
covery in Germany, there are very many views 
and theories presented along with the facts, 
and as many of these must be held in order 
to be intellectually fashionable, it becomes very 
easy to regard them as the most recent and 
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advanced contributions to human knowledge. 
These conditions in the educational system 
make it very valuable for those able to take 
it, and very dangerous for those whose prepa- 
ration is insufficient or whose capacity is 
merely receptive. Many come to. study 
theology without ever having had any of the 
corrective of practical experience to test the 
material which they receive from the German 
critics, with a resulting loss of moral muscle. 
Instead of getting medicine for the moral dis- 
eases of men, they become like a man who has 
studied psychology all his life but cannot 
select a new cook as well as his wife. A stu- 
dent who comes to Germany in the role of a 
dry sponge, either morally or intellectually, is 
not likely to acquire much in the way of real 
education. 

These qualities in the American student 
make it much easier for him to adopt Ger- 
man habits and ideas. Of these there is one, 
the use of beer, which may be considered 
as a delicate question, as there is difference 
of opinion on the subject of beer-drinking in 
America. However, since most of the Amer- 
ican students coming to Berlin have never been 
in the habit of using any alcohol, the ques- 
tion is quite different, and one whose im- 
portance is far more than physiological on ac- 
count of its working out in the life of the stu- 
dent. The most serious result of such a per- 
son’s acquiring the habit of beer-drinking is 
not the production of a German physique or 
the changing of his views on the temperance 
question in America; it is the changing of his 
attitude towards German student life, the 
central feature of which is conviviality. As 
soon as a man gets to feel at home in a stu- 
dent Kneipe he lays himself open to the in- 
fluence of a set of moral notions which, from 
a Christian standpoint, are absolutely votten; 
the worst of it being that not only is it con- 
sidered quite justifiable by the students, but 
is smiled at indulgently by the people in gen- 
eral. ‘That the danger of being swept into 
that attitude toward life is a very real one 
is proved by the history of hundreds of Amer- 
icans who have lost the “clean hands and a 
pure heart’’ which are the noblest marks of a 
true man. One can make many valuable ac- 
quaintances with individual German students, 
as the writer can testify to his pleasure; but 
getting familiar with the typical student life 
is another thing, and one can easily get enough 
from the outside to satisfy all his needs. 
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THE AMERICAN CHURCH, BERLIN 


Now a man does not have to drink beer 
if he does not want to at any of the social 
affairs he has any business to attend. Edu- 
cated Germans are quite ready to allow him 
to follow his desires in that matter. As far 
as that fiction is concerned which the Ameri- 
can travelers bring home about the water in 
Europe being so dangerous, a little careful in- 
quiry will show that it compares in most of 
the large cities quite favorably with any in 
the United States. The other fiction about 
the enormous difference between American 
and German beer is somewhat difficult to ac- 
count for from a chemical standpoint, as a lit- 
tle difference in taste and a per cent. of 
alcohol one way or the other would seem 
hardly sufficient to justify the complete sub- 
stitution of the distrust which the average 
American has of alcohol by a distrust of water. 

The above question has touched only one 
aspect of the general difference in standards 
of purity which in one form or another con- 
stitules a serious menace to the moral ideas of 
the American student. Several of the most 
popular funny papers of Germany would be 
instantly suppressed in the United States, and 
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that is only a mild indication of other things 
which would not look well in print. 

All this sounds as if there were little good 
in German influence. That is far from being 
the case. As a matter of fact, the observ- 
ing American can see very many things to 
admire and to be striven for in America. The 
honesty in public affairs, the respect for au- 
thority, the subordination of mere wealth- 
seeking, and the frugality which is in such 
strong contrast to the reckless American ex- 
travagance, are but a few of the things in 
which Germany may serve as a pattern for the 
United States. 

There is a final danger for the Christian 
man in that a conscientious student, whose 
coming to Berlin has perhaps been made pos- 
sible only by considerable sacrifice on the part 
of himself and his parents, feels a great re- 
sponsibility to make the most of his time, and 
the result is that he feels there is no time for the 
things which are not in the direct line of his 
specialty. Consequently, his religious life is 
one of the first things to be neglected, and his 
former habits of church attendance and tak- 
ing part in Christian activities are easily 
dropped, perhaps never to be entirely reformed. 
If a Christian man’s future success depends 
on anything more than the mere facts he has 


stored up in his brain then his chances are 
not going to be improved by a period of 
spiritual hibernation. A person looking for- 
ward on his return to a period of Christian 
usefulness is not likely to accomplish much if 
he is the kind of a man who neglects the op- 
portunity he has right where he is, among 600 
students who are either without Christ or are 
in great danger of losing their religion. More- 
over, there is the small but very earnest Ger- 
man Student Association which is struggling 
bravely against tremendous odds, and which 
is greatly encouraged and helped by the fel- 
lowship of any American students; further, 
there are the small independent German 
churches, such as the Methodists and Baptists, 
keeping the spiritual fire burning in a land 
where the State Church is anything but vig- 
orous spiritually; these furnish an excellent 
chance for a man to continue his church life; 
finally, there is the American Church and Sun- 
day School, depending entirely upon the 
volunteers of each new term for its workers; 
these all constitute appeals from which the 
Christian man who is wise will select some 
sphere of activity, and this, according to 
the experience of others, is likely to be- 
come to him the most valuable part of his 
year’s work. 


Graduate Unions in Germany 
By Rev. Jakob Ziegler, Stuttgart. 


Many readers of The Intercollegian will recall the visit of Mr. Ziegler to America in 1906. He traveled 
extensively, studying the religious conditions in the colleges of various sections of the United States and Canada. He 
is closely connected with the German Christian Students’ Alliance. —Editor. 


N comparison with the American student 
movement the most significant feature of 

the German Christian Students’ Alliance is, 
that since its origin in 1890 by far the greater 
part of the work has been done by volunteers. 
Besides the students there have been from the 
start two classes of graduates, namely, a small 
number of those who had left the university 
before 1890, and an ever-increasing number 
of others who joined the movement as stu- 
dents. In this connection it must be men- 
tioned that in Germany there are no alumni 
associations, as in North America. The Ger- 
man graduate keeps in contact with his “*Ver- 
bindung” (fraternity), but he is not further 
interested in the welfare of his university. 


Many graduates who, as students, have not 
joined any student's society, lose touch with 
their university immediately after graduation. 

How deeply some of the student Christian 
Associations have felt and still feel the need 
of the assistance of the graduates, may be illus- 
trated by the following example. In 1895 
the Student’s Christian Association of the 
university at Tiibingen was founded. It took 
several years before this Association had pro- 
duced a number of graduates who helped the 
young friends at the university. Therefore, 
Karl Heim, the president of the Association, 
wrote in his report of the first year: ““We 
envied the Bibelkreis (name of another, much 
older student's society) its graduates.” Also 
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the executive committee of the Alliance well 
understood what valuable services the former 
members could render the Christian work 
among the students. [he majority continued 
after graduation to give attention and assist- 
ance to the work. ‘They desired to keep in 
contact with it, because they recognized its 
wholesome influence upon their own life. 

In 1900, when Germany had about 300 
graduates who were “former members and 
friends” of the Alliance, the executive com- 
mittee made its first special appeal to these 
graduates, inviting them to visit the annual 
students’ summer conference to be held at 
Ejisenach. A few months later an incomplete 
list was published. It contained the names 
of about 150 ‘‘former members and friends.” 
In 1901 the first complete ‘‘Altfreunde-Liste”’ 
was published, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of more than 300 graduates in Ger- 
many and other countries. It was freely sent 
to every “Altfreund.” This name “Alt- 
freund’’ (old friend) has been introduced by 
the. German Christian Students’ Alliance. 
The term, formerly quite unusual, shows the 
policy of the Alliance, which always must 
keep clear the difference between itself and 
the fraternities. The former members of the 
fraternities have the name “‘Alte Herren” (old 
gentlemen). Until 1903 the executive com- 
mittee continued to make it its work to keep 
the list of the graduates up to date by means 
of issuing supplements in the “Mitteilungen,” 
the official organ of the Alliance. From time 
to time the executive committee or single 
graduates made appeals to the “‘Altfreunde”’ 
in the “Mitteilungen.” 

Every year a number of graduates attended 
the annual summer students’ conference. It 
was in 1903 that the graduates present at the 
conference were occupied seriously with the 
plan of forming a separate union of all the 
German graduate members. A temporary 
committee, composed of graduates, took upon 
itself the preparatory work. The first result 
was a new edition of the list, containing the 
names of about 350 graduates in Germany 
and other countries. With a very few excep- 
tions, all these graduates became members of 
the ‘‘Altfreunde-Verband der Deutschen 
Christlichen Studentenvereinigung” (Gradu- 
ate Union of the German Christian Students 
Alliance). On a Sunday at the summer stu- 
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dent conference in 1904 the first regular an- 
nual conference of the union was held. 
About thirty-five graduates from different 
parts of Germany were present and held a 
special meeting. In this meeting the executive 
committee of the union, composed of seven 
members, was elected and the constitution 
was acepted. 

At the annual meeting in 1906 Karl Heim 
(of Tiibingen, 1896), former traveling secre- 
tary of the German Christian Students’ Alli- 
ance, now lecturer at Halle University, was 
re-elected as chairman of the union for the 
next two years. [he most important fact of 
progress during that first period was the or- 
ganization of a district union in Wiirttemberg. 
The revised constitution makes a difference be- 
tween unorganized “‘circles’” and organized 
“‘district unions.”” At present there are in 
the union twelve circles and one district union. 
Every circle has one representative. ‘The dis- 
trict union, the “Wiirttembergian Graduate 
Union of the German Christian Students’ Al- 
liance,”’ has its own executive committee of 
seven members. 

The main purpose of the union is to unite 
all the former members of the German Chris- 
tian Students’ Alliance and to further Christian 
fellowship among them. ‘The means used for 
that purpose are the work of the executive 
committee, the periodical local gatherings, the 
annual conference during the student summer 
conference, articles published in the organ of 
the German Christian Students’ Alliance, the 
periodical of the union. The Wiirttembergian 
Union has its own periodical. A new edition 
of the list of the members is in preparation. It 
will contain the names of about 500 graduates 
in Germany and other countries. Up to the 
present the union had no paid officer. In the 
second place the union is an agency for the 
German Christian Students’ Alliance. The 
union sends regularly a representative to the 
meetings of the executive committee of the Al- 
liance. Considerable contributions have been 
forwarded by the members towards the travel- 
ing expenses of the German delegates to the 
conventions in Zeist and Tokyo. There is 
reason to hope that other districts will follow 
the example set by the Wiirttembergian dis- 
trict. The formation of organized unions by 
every district would be the best way of ex- 
tending the influence of the whole union, 
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Recollections of Mr. D. L. Moody * 
By Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, C.M.G. 


HE first time that I came to realize that 

there was anything in life beyond eat- 

ing and drinking, or the theatre, the football 

field and athletic track was in 1883, when 

I was on outdoor charity work from the Lon- 
don Hospital. 

One day I went into a very large meeting 
in a tent. I went in because it was a tent, 
and to see what was going on. It happened 
to be one of Mr. Moody’s meetings, and 
there were on the platform some men who 
were athletic, and who therefore had more or 
less of my confidence. I believed in them be- 
cause | was associated with them, and knew 
they stood for the things in life in which I had 
long wished to excel myself. I do not re- 
member Mr. Moody’s text, nor was I specially 
moved. In fact, I was not an emotional per- 
son, but I came out of that meeting feeling that 
everything was perfectly natural and genuine. 
I came away feeling that the preacher whom 
I had never seen before had something that 
was worth having; something which I did not 
have; and that he was genuine and in earnest. 

] remember a very odd thing, which struck 
me as indicating that he was natural. An 
elderly man arose to pray, and he prayed as 
if everything depended on the length of his 
prayer. I began to get irritated, for I felt 
the world was in a hurry, and I was on the 
point of going out, when Mr. Moody got up 
and said, “Let us have a hymn while our 
brother finishes his prayer.”” It seemed a lit- 
tle ridiculous, but it was a practical thing, for 
I felt very much like stopping the brother my- 
self. 

When Mr. Moody began to speak | was 
convinced that he had something to say, and 
I went away impressed. Before then I had 
associated religion in my mind with effemi- 
nacy, with impractical people, who did not 
do things. I went away thinking that my 
life was unpractical and useless, and that men 
like Mr. Moody had got something that was 
really good. I was in hard physical training 
at the time and knew what it was to be giving 
up ten-course dinners, smoking, and late hours 
at night. I wanted to keep my body fit, as 


I wanted to rank well on the team. I had 
that feeling about Mr. Moody and those with 
him, that life was a bigger thing than getting 
medals, and athletic distinctions, and even the 
distinctions which we get in our educational 
work. They had something broader and big- 
ger, and were making life a big thing and a 
reality. I went away with the perfect con- 
viction that my religion was a humbug. 

I occasionally went to church, more or less 
to please my parents, never for my own 
pleasure. I now felt that there was some- 
thing in religion which is a foundation on 
which can be built a life that is worth living. 
I came away with this impression that it was 
worth having, and that a man could have it by 
faith. It seemed to me that it was just a 
simple question of faith. 

If there was any foundation in the life of 
the founder of this institution, it was just his 
simple faith. 1 do not remember that he 
argued about the correspondence between 
science and religion. I had seen those large 
volumes written to make Moses and Darwin 
agree, but they did not interest me the least 
bit. Such questions made no difference to 
me. Here was a man who had faith in some- 
thing, and believed in a living Christ. That 
is the foundation for all good superstructures 
in God’s kingdom, the simple question of 
faith. I have been asked whether I could 
make some chapter in Corinthians agree with 
some verse in the minor prophets. The life 
we live is too busy to give time for solving 
such questions. I leave those things to other 
people. If I cannot solve them, it is due to 
my inability. God Almighty can solve them 
if I cannot. I leave all problems alone unless 
they come in the direct way of my life work. 

Twenty-three years ago I found that if a 
man takes Jesus Christ-as a Savior and fol- 
lows the rule that Christ gives him, he will do 
a whole lot of good. That is all that is es- 
sential as a foundation to raise other men up. 

After my conversion my first efforts were 
in teaching a Sunday-school class. I had 
never been to one myself and found it hard 
to teach some of those boys. They were a 


* Notes of an address delivered by Dr. Grenfell at Mount Hermon, Founder's Day, 1907, reprinted by permission of Mr. W. R. Moody 
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rough lot from the Ratcliffe Highway and 
used to break the furniture. In fact, we had 
first of all to give them a licking before we 
could teach them Christianity. A great many 
of these boys are now servants of Jesus Christ. 
Some of them turn up every time | go up to 
London. In this and other ways I have tried 
to do something for the Master. 

There is nothing like the joy of helping 
others upwards if we have faith in Jesus Christ 
ourselves. As soon as we begin to fall into 
doubt and lose our premises, and give up our 
faith, we are sure to be useless to other people. 

Crush out faith in Jesus Christ in America, 
take out faith in Jesus Christ in England and 
th: English-speaking races, and where are the 
nations of the earth going to be? I believe 
this to be the real source of strength in any 
people, institution or nation. The men of the 
world whom I think great are such men as 
Lawrence, Havelock, Livingstone, Gordon, 
and others who are great because they have 
faith in Jesus Christ, and who, like Mr. 
Moody, have inspired that faith in their 
people. 

I am a brick in the superstructure which has 
grown up through Mr. Moody on the founda- 
tion of Jesus Christ, and I am out in Labrador 
working. I am trying to build hospitals for 
the sick, and ministering to their bodily needs; 
in fact, everything that I believe Jesus Christ 
would have me do for Him there. 

Some people do not like to have me inter- 
fere in business evils. They agree that we 
should give pills and splints and bandages for 
Jesus Christ, because that is being like the good 
Samaritan who looked after sick folk, but you 
rust not be a policeman catching the robber 
who made it necessary for you to be a 
Samaritan. 

One of the things which I used to think 
about missionaries was that they were always 
trying to avoid conflict with the world, like 
some ministers who always like to avoid con- 
flict with the congregations which they serve. 
I know today a minister in whose district 
drink is being sold which is just demoralizing 
the souls and bodies of the people. Yet he 
dare not tell the big people who are doing 
this, as Christ would have done, that they are 
hypocrites, and that nothing is going to save 
them from the damnation of hell. He says 
that it is not a part of a minister’s duty to have 
anything to do with business. 

When I went among the fishermen, the 
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first great trouble I found was the liquor which 
demoralized the bodies and souls of our fisher- 
men, both on land and on sea. ‘There were 
fifty saloons and one coffee shop in our port. 
The saloons were brightly lighted and made 
warm and attractive, where a man could have 
his first drink for nothing. The coffee shop 
was generally a poor looking place. It did 
not have the luxuries of the saloon. They 
had temperance meetings occasionally, which 
the men did not want, and so the men went to 
the other places. We bought a fishing smack 
and sent it to sea to seek the fishermen, whom 
at last we reached by supplying to them the 
little luxuries the grog shop afforded without 
the liquor. 

From my work among deep-sea fishermen 
in the North Sea I went to Labrador. There 
was very much the same thing to be done. 
We found that sickness was largely due to 
poverty and the poverty largely due to igno- 
rance. So we started cooperative stores and 
hospitals and tried to preach the gospel to 
them as we would like it preached to us. 

Withal, we have nothing to do with any- 
thing derogatory to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. We played our football, had our con- 
certs, or some other entertainment, and fin- 
ished up witha prayer meeting. It is just 
as natural to ask God's blessing on those things 
which we like as for other things. 

It was fourteen years before I heard Mr. 
Moody again, the last time, at the Tremont 
Temple in Boston. I knew something about 
him then, and I hunted him up after the meet- 
ing and told him | thought he would be in- 
terested to know one man had had his life 
changed through his speaking. He seemed 
in a great hurry. “I want to tell you,” I 
said to Mr. Moody, “that fourteen years ago 
I heard and received an inspiration from you 
which was an inspiration to try and serve Jesus 
Christ myself.” All he said was, ““What 
have you been doing since>?’’ A good deal 
better than asking if I was a premillennialist. 

““Well,”” I said, “I have been trying to 
preach the gospel on the Labrador Coast.” 
And I told him what I have told you. 
“Well,” he said: “I am busy. Do you re- 
gret that you are not now practicing in Lon- 
don, eating delicate dinners, and wearing a 
silk beaver hat and driving a carriage and 
pair?’’ ‘“‘No,” I replied, “I am very glad.” 
“Well,” he said, “‘come and tell them so this 
afternoon at Tremont Temple, if you can.” 
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I put off an engagement and went. When 
I got to the door, there was a tremendous 
crowd, and | could not get in. I told them 
that I had got to speak, but they said that 
was what everyone else was saying, and would 
not let me through. Eventually, with the 
help of one there whom I knew, I managed 
to get in. That was the last time I saw Mr. 
Moody. 

I am grateful for Mr. Moody’s life; what- 
ever | have had which | consider worth hav- 
ing, has been due to him. 

Looking back on the little things in life, I 
had rather have them than all the gold. 
When we come before the Judgment seat at 
the day of reckoning, we shall measure our 


success in no other way than by what the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ has enabled us to do. 
What have we been doing with it? What 
kind of a superstructure is being built up upon 
the foundation laid by Mr. Moody? The 
foundation that Mount Hermon stands on and 
that Northfield Seminary stands on is that 
which D. L. Moody built his life upon, faith 
in Jesus Christ. This is the dynamic which 
is to raise the world. Give your honest, 
faithful, simple trust to Him. I commend 
Him to you in the name of the founder of this 
institution whose name is always honored, 
blessed and revered when | think of him, be- 
cause he gave me that indestructible faith in 


Jesus Christ. 


The Conference of Eastern College Men on the Opportunities and 


Work of the Christian Ministry 
By Charles W. Gilkey 


HE great strength of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement has been the appeal of 
the words and example of men and women 
themselves personally committed to foreign 
service for a like commitment on the part of 
others; and it is becoming increasingly clear 
that if more and stronger men are to be at- 
tracted to the ministry in this country, the per- 
sonal influence of men who have already de- 
cided for the ministry must be brought to bear 
upon them. In the spring of 1903 the students 
of Union Theological Seminary, recognizing 
this fact, invited some of their college friends 
to be their guests for a few days in conference 
on the work of the ministry. It was made plain 
that no man committed himself to anything by 
coming, and that the purpose of the gathering 
was simply to afford information and promote 
consideration of the claims of the ministry in 
general rather than to proselyte students for 
any particular seminary. The initiative was 
taken and the program arranged wholly by 
the seminary men themselves. 

So successful was this first conference that 
another was held in the following year with 
even better results. A triangular arrangement 
was then entered into between the students of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, the Yale 
Divinity School, and the Union Theological 
Seminary, providing for the holding of a 


similar conference in turn at each of these in- 
stitutions. Thus conferences were held at Yale 
in 1905, at Hartford in 1906, and at Union 
on March 22-24 last. 

The conference just held at Union Semin- 
ary was not large in numbers, but very high 
in quality. Men were present from most of 
the eastern colleges and from the seminaries 
included in the arrangement. The opening 
address, on ““The Message of the Gospel,” 
by Acting President Knox, of Union Sem- 
inary, gathered together impressively the es- 
sential elements in the preacher’s message. 
Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, 
then spoke from the point of view of a stu- 
dent of society of the opportunity before the 
Church and its ministry today. At the next 
session the opportunity of the minister as pas- 
tor was most interestingly presented, with 
illustrations taken from a wide and successful 
personal experience, by Dr. George Alex- 
ander of New York. 

Professor W. L. Phelps, of Yale Univer- 
sity, urged the importance for an effective min- 
istry of freedom from intellectual and social 
limitations, and of personal devotion to Jesus 
Christ. J. E. McAfee spoke of the oppor- 
tunities now before the minister in home mis- 
sion service, and R. E. Speer of his vital 
relation to the foreign missionary enterprise. 
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Saturday evening brought inspiring addresses 
from two of the younger men in the ministry. 
Rev. A. P. Fitch, of Boston, discussed the 
necessary personal qualifications for the min- 
istry, and Dr. H. S. Coffin, of New York, 
spoke of the minister’s work as a preacher. 
On Sunday afternoon Rev. H. R. Bates, of 
New York, whose work in a down-town New 
York Church is so widely known among col- 
lege men, considered the relation of the Church 
to the poor. At the closing session President 
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MacKenzie, of Hartford Seminary, empha- 
sized the present need for men, and Rev. H. 
E.. Fosdick, of Montclair, N. J., presented 
with unusual force the call to the ministry. 
The college men present at the conference 
had much to say of its helpfulness, and to the 
seminary students it was a great inspiration. 
The demonstrated value of these conferences 
has led the executive committee representing 
the students of the three seminaries to vote 
that they be continued for another three years. 


A Conference on the Christian Ministry 


University 


A CONFERENCE was held at the University 

of Illinois under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, May 
11-13, in which the Christian ministry, as 
a life calling, was considered. Under the 
leadership of Professor H. M. Scott, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Dr. Edgar 
P. Hill, of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, and Rev. David Fales, Jr., of Gales- 
burg, a direct, earnest, and forceful appeal 
was made to the men to devote their lives to 
the ministry. 

In the first session on Saturday evening, 
two topics were discussed, viz., “The Need 
for More Ministers and the Causes Prevent- 
ing Men from Entering the Ministry’’ and 
‘““Why the Ministry Needs our Best College 
Men.”” Under the first topic Dr. Hill 
showed that there has been a steady decline 
in the number of candidates for the gospel 
ministry since 1895, until by 1903 there 
was a decrease of one thousand. While 
some denominations have about held their 
own or have even had a slight increase in 
numbers, others have suffered a large decline. 
Some interesting facts regarding the propor- 
tion of students for the ministry were given. 

“Out of 1,286 men graduating from Prince- 

ton only forty were planning to enter the 
ministry. Out of 1,200 graduating from 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Princeton in 
1904, only thirty were looking toward the 
ministry. Dartmouth sent out during a given 
period 830 men, of whom only nine were 
headed for the theological seminary. Will- 
iams, which once sent out so many ministers, 
now, out of 434 graduates, only five have 
gone into the ministry.” 


of Illinois 


Among the reasons given for this decline 
in numbers are: the practical appeal of other 
movements, the fact that the minister is judged 
by different standards from other men, theolog- 
ical discussion, the allurement of the commer- 
cial world, the servitude of the pulpit, the rest- 
lessness of the people, the failure of salaries to 
advance with the increase in cost of living, 
the decline of piety, and the poorer type of 
the ministers with whom the college man 
comes in contact. 

Mr. Fales spoke on the second topic. He 
stated that the great problem of the Church 
was the saving of the world from itself. Be- 
cause of the greatness of the problem the best 
talents are required. He showed that the 
most progressive Christian work of today is 
being done by the college type, giving a num- 
ber of reasons why this is true. He said that 
the Christian ministry draws out the best abil- 
ities of the best college men as does no other 
calling, and that the greatest joy in the world 
is to do a thing which uses the whole man. 

“The Rewards of the Ministry” and “The 
Motives Impelling Men Toward the Ministry” 
were the topics of discussion on Sunday morn- 
ing. Dr. Hill pictured an imaginary scene 
back in Jerusalem nearly two thousand years 
ago, in which he asked us to imagine Peter, 
James and John, planning their life-work in 
the cool, selfish, commercial spirit of multi- 
tudes of Christian young men of today. They 
moved in a different plane. Their supreme 
motive was loyalty to Christ. They placed 
themselves unreservedly at the disposal of the 
Holy Spirit. One of the greatest rewards 
of the ministry is the consciousness that one 
is in the place where God wants him to be 
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and is doing the work God wants him to do, 
codperating with God in the great work of 
saving humanity. The great problems that 
press upon us are largely religious problems. 
It is a privilege to announce the principles 
which alone must determine their solution. 
‘The rewards that come to the faithful min- 
ister who is able to help others and to start 
men on the way heavenward were dwelt 
upon. 

Professor Scott, in his discussion of the mo- 
tives impelling men toward the ministry, stated 
that they were found (1) in the great need 
of more ministers. He pointed out that this 
need was world wide, showing by statistics 
that there has been a great decline in the 
number of ministerial candidates in other 
countries as well as in America. There is 
a need not only for larger numbers, but for 
better qualified men as well. (2) Another 
motive lies in the student’s conscious ability 
to meet this need. (3) The “burden of 
the Lord” should press men toward the min- 
isiiy, the sense of responsibility, the call of the 
Spirit, the joy of the service. (4) Since we 
owe to the Church all that we have of civili- 
zation, our best college men should enter her 
service. 

In his address on ‘Considerations that 
Should Govern the Choice of a Life-work,”’ 
he laid great stress at the outset upon the 
choice of God as indispensable to all other 
choices. He said that the whole college 
course could be summed up in the power to 
make wise choices, stating that youth is the 
time to choose God and the Christian life 
first; and then to select, as far as is in our 
power, a vocation for usefulness and daily 
bread. He should then choose a vocation 
(1) in which he can do most good, shunning 
semi-evil callings, such as liquor manufactur- 
ing and speculating; (2) callings for which 
best fitted; (3) those in which there is the 
greatest demand; and (4) the calling which 


will give the most happiness, such as teach- 
ing, increasing knowledge, improving the lot 
of mankind and elevating the moral and 
spiritual life. 

Professor Scott spoke in the evening on 
‘““What Preparation is Necessary to Meet the 
Needs of our Day?’ Among other re- 
quirements he named a liberal education, 
ability to speak well, ability to preach, declare 
a message, speak with authority, proclaim cer- 
lain great truths, leaving probability, guesses 
and doubts to one side, ability to make Christ 
and the Gospel central in doctrine and life, 
ability to teach and ability to lead men and 
women to Christ. 

‘*“The Minister’s Opportunity for Leader- 
ship in the Twentieth Century” was the sec- 
ond topic for discussion. Mr. Fales spoke 
of the power of the pulpit in solving the great 
questions of the day, because they were es- 
sentially religious problems. He showed that 
the minister is able to direct and mold com- 
munity activities as is no other man. 

The final session on Monday evening was 
devoted to the consideration of ““What Con- 
stitutes a Call to the Ministry,”’ under the 
leadership of Mr. Fales. Every man present 
was made to feel that the burden of proof was 
on him to show his Heavenly Father why he 
should not enter the work of His Kingdom. 
After the address a number of students who 
had decided for Christian work and the min- 
isters who were present gave their reasons for 
their decision. The meeting closed in a deep 
spirit of prayer and consecration. 

An important feature of the conference was 
the opportunity afforded the students for per- 
sonal interview with the leaders. A great 
many availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Those whose life-work had been settled and 
the decision made for secular callings, were 
given a conception of the ministry and a vision 
of the Church which will increase their 
efficiency as lay workers many fold. 


The Wellesley Missionary Union 


By Minam 


HE Missionary Union at Wellesley is an 
attempt “‘to provide a clearing house 

for the missionary interests of the college.” 
It grew out of the need of having some defi- 
nite time and place where those who were 


Hathaway 


carrying on the missionary work of the insti- 
tution could meet to talk over local conditions, 
to inform each other in regard to some of the 
wider phases of the work, and to pray to- 
gether. This was not a new need, but it was 
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emphasized last spring when the plans which 
were being made for continuing and increasing 
the existing missionary interest brought the 
realization that different phases of the work 
were in the hands of five groups of people. 
These were the missionary and mission study 
committees of the Christian Association, the 
leaders of mission study classes, the delegates 
to the Nashville Convention and the student 
volunteers. Of course these groups over- 
lapped, but there was nothing to bring them 
all together at once, so the Missionary Union 
was proposed. 

Any one who belongs to any of the five 
groups mentioned above is a member of the 
Union, and any member of the college is wel- 
comed at the meetings. There is no formal 
organization whatever. The only officer is a 
secretary, who keeps a rather detailed report 
of the programs presented at the meetings. 
There are no dues. As the members of the 
Union are already giving freely of their time 
to missionary work, the attempt has been made 
to reduce to a minimum the additional demand 
on any individual student. 

The meetings are held on Sunday after- 
noons in a small lecture room. There are to 
be ten of them during the year, spaced un- 
equally, so as to avoid times of especial pres- 
sure along the regular lines of work. The 


The Advisory Committee 
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programs have been arranged by an ex-chair- 
man of the missionary committee (with whom 
the idea of the Union originated), and no 
student takes part formally in more than one 
meeting during the year. Each program 
runs somewhat as follows: Devotional exer- 
cises, one paper or short talk, a discussion of 
the paper, current news from mission fields, 
or the review of a new missionary book. 
Leading the devotional exercises and reading 
a paper or a book review, are called taking 
formal part in the program. ‘There is always 
a season of prayer, usually at the close of the 
meeting. The following topics for papers 
will give an idea of the range of subjects: 
““What does the motto “The Evangelization of 
the World in this Generation’ mean to those 
who stay at home?” “The ordinary objec- 
tions made to foreign missionary work, and 
how to meet them.”’ ‘‘Wellesley representa- 
tives in the foreign field and our method of 
keeping in touch with them.” “Right stand- 
ards of giving.” ‘“‘Missionary work in our 
college and in other colleges.” 

The Missionary Union is only an expen- 
ment so far, but it is certainly fulfilling the ob- 
ject for which it was formed—the strengthen- 
ing of the common purpose of those who are 
trying to further: the missionary work of the 
college. 


of the College Association 


By John H. Safford, Student Secretary of the New York State Committee 


HE interests of a college Association 
are permanent, but the student cabinet, 

the executive of those interests, changes every 
year. There must, therefore, be a real loss 
of efficiency unless provision is made for some 
continuing body which can, in a measure, 
share the counsels of the Association. In the 
preparatory schools certain members of the 
faculty are usually close enough to the Asso- 
ciation to give the needed direction, and in 
the universities the complex organization has 
already demanded a permanent board. The 
employed secretary also imparts steadiness and 
unity. But in those colleges which do not 


yet require employed leadership there is real 
need of an advisory committee. 

The relation and function of such a com- 
mittee should be defined by an amendment to 
It will be elected most nat- 


the constitution. 


urally by the cabinet, from the faculty and 
resident alumni, and it need not consist of more 
than three members, who at their first meeting 
should make such provision that their terms of 
office will terminate in one, two and three 
years, respectively. Each new cabinet will 
then elect one new member for a period of 
three years. Vacancies arising at any other 
time may be filled by the cabinet for the un- 
expired term. 

When the committee is once elected it ought 
to be taken into the confidence of the Asso- 
ciation immediately. Let the members know 
what is expected of them. Give them every 
facility for intelligent co-operation. Designate 
in the constitution certain occasions when they 
shall sit with the cabinet (without vote) to 
hear reports and discuss policies. For ex- 
ample, attendance at the joint spring meet- 
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ing of the retiring and incoming cabinets, when 
the final reports of the year are read, will give 
them an appreciation of the work that is being 
done. They ought also to be furnished with 
regular reports of progress by the more im- 
portant officers and committee chairmen, and 
with copies of all policies adopted. 

What are some of the elements of strength 
which should accrue to the Association from 
such a committee? (1) Consistency and 
continuity of method tested by experience and 
adapted to conditions as they exist. (2) 
Cumulative as contrasted with merely tem- 
porary results in special campaigns, such as 
Bible study institutes and missionary rallies. 
(3) Such well-matured plans for the deepen- 
ing of the spiritual life of the institution as 
often cannot be brought to fruition in a single 
administration. (4) Provision for permanent 
interests or the custody of permanent funds, 
such as the permanent student conference fund 
recently devised by the Southern Associa- 
tions. (5) Education of the faculty in the 
aims and achievements of the Association. 
(6) Increased ability to enlist the active aid 
of alumni, financially and otherwise. (7) 


Increased sense of accountability on the part 
of the students themselves. (8) The insur- 
ing of better business management, especially 
in the matter of books and records, so that 
at any given time could be ascertained such 
facts as total amounts disbursed for special 
objects, number of volunteers in the field, and 
other particulars. 

This is purely an advisory committee. It 
is created to give continuity of policy, not to 
share responsibility. To encroach upon un- 
dergraduate initiative would be to deprive the 
Association of its chief significance as the 
voluntary organized expression of student re- 
ligious interest. The members of the com- 
mittee should represent different points of view 
without sacrificing unity, and different genera- 
tions of college students, so as to bring the 
Association into personal touch with the 
greatest number of alumni possible. Wisely 
chosen and rightly used, such a committee will 
crystallize the friendliness of faculty and 
alumni into immediately available form. Few 
of our college Associations realize ‘what pow- 
erful reinforcement may be found in the fac- 
ulty and alumni. 


Current Comment 
Edward C. Jenkins, Editor 


HE conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation which was held 

in Tokyo had the unique distinction of being 
the first world conference to be held in the Far 
East. Previously, there were at intervals 
great assemblies of missionaries, like the con- 
ferences in Tokyo and Shanghai; but these 
were national, or, at the most, representative 
of adjacent countries. The recent Federation 
conference was truly international, consisting 
of delegates from twenty-five nations. Such 
a convention could not fail to arouse the at- 
tention of a world power like Japan, and her 
statesmen were quick to recognize the sig- 
nificance of the gathering and were generous 
in their expressions of interest. In addresses 
of welcome, in lavish hospitality, and in gifts 
of money, they sought to show their cordial 
sympathy with the great projects of the Fed- 
eration. ‘The secular press, also, with grati- 
fying unanimity, emphasized the potential 
strength of the conference in contributing to a 
better understanding between East and West; 


and, in other ways, contributed to a true ap- 
preciation of the work of the conference. 

The academic character of the conference 
added to its prestige. It was not a gathering 
of a special trade or profession. A conven- 
tion of steel workers would not have interested 
the Empire; a scientific association of inter- 
national character would have attracted more; 
but here was a convention of students, with 
broad sympathies and with that peculiar 
prestige that is everywhere granted to the 
academic class. 

But uniqueness is a barren quality, and the 
prestige of the student class may be unfruit- 
ful. The real significance of this conference 
is to be found in the religious motive that 
dominated it. Those delegates who traveled 
to Tokyo from the corners of the earth came 
in to order that the occidental and the oriental 
might better understand the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The passion for the 
fundamentals was on them. They sought 
counsel and illumination on the cardinal convic- 
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tions on which they might agree—and work. 
For this conference was preéminently practical. 
While there were able presentations of apol- 
ogetic themes, the whole tenor of the gather- 
ing was to answer the question, lo what end? 
The result of its deliberations was not a 
hypothesis, but a deeper conviction; not a set 
of resolutions, but an evangelistic campaign. 
Paralleling the sessions there were evangelistic 
meetings attended by thousands of Chinese 
and Japanese students. After the conference 
adjourned, the delegates scattered over Japan 
in deputations to speak in the cities of the 
Empire the message of the Gospel to edu- 
cated men. Everywhere these deputations 
were received with the greatest cordiality and 
their words were listened to by leaders. 

We have not yet heard of the impression 
made by the conference upon the delegates 
from the Orient, but some of those from the 
West have been profoundly impressed by the 
personnel of the oriental delegation. Some 
have said that with leaders of such strength 
the oriental Church would be able to propa- 
gate Christianity over the earth should some 
catastrophe overwhelm Christianity in the 
West. With such a strength of personnel, 
this conference could not fail to reach to the 
ends of the earth in its influence. The aim 
of all such gatherings ought to be to facilitate 
the propagation of truth through personality. 
The conference sought to emphasize the core 
of Christian truth. This emphasis was raised 
to the highest power because of the strength 
of the personalities by whom the truth is to 
be carried from Tokyo to the students of the 
whole world. 


June 


The summer conferences are occasions of 
such unusual opportunity that a man needs 
to take to them a rare attitude of mind. The 
rarity, however, does not consist in its high 
tension or strained emotionalism. ‘The stu- 
dent who goes to one of these gatherings needs 
to keep before him the ideal of a normal life. 
If great convictions there crystallize with their 
attendant exhilaration, or if duty appears to 
demand his sacrifice, let these experiences 
come in their place. He ought not to seek 
to anticipate them. 

A higher selfishness must possess him as he 
goes—a selfishness which aims to get all the 
good that may be his. He is not there to 
frivol nor to enjoy himself only. ‘There are 
ideas for him; ideas embodied in strong men. 
There are helps for his task. It is‘no sordid 
selfishness which covets these. 

Better than all is the open mind. He 
should go in the scientific temper. By this 
we do not mean the spirit of the pigmy of 
the laboratory who glories in his emancipa- 
tion from faith, whose vision is so satisfactory 
only beause he is unconsciously blind in one 
eye. The real scientist is he of the open mind 
who takes evidence from every quarter, but 
who meanwhile believes something. Nor do 
we mean that-so-called scientific attitude which 
is perpetually dissecting. Such an attitude 
is fatal to getting real profit from a student 
conference. But he who goes with the open 
mind will be ready for impressions from the 
personalities around him. ‘Thus he will be 
free because he is not afraid. He can con- 
sider because he is not panicky. He will 
choose wisely because the Spirit of God will 
have His blessed way in the man’s life. 


The Student World 


Colorado has general secretaries in all of 
her college Associations. 





The Kansas delegation will have a special 
car to the Lake Geneva Student Conference. 





Sixty-one students have professed conver- 
sion at evangelistic meetings conducted dur- 
ing the past quarter by Associations in Ten- 
nessee. 





The Sherman Indian School, at River- 


side, California, reports twenty conversions 


during the year as a result of the work of the 
Associations. 

George L. Genung, Cornell, 1905, goes 
next fall to Albany Law School and becomes 
general secretary of the student Association 
of that city. 

Forty committeemen of the Association at 
the University of Manitoba recently attended 
a tea during “‘plug’’ week to hear W. J. 
Southam. All were enrolled for the leader’s 
Bible study class next year. 





June 
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The Association of Syracuse University 
has just finished a vigorous canvass by which 
the membership has been increased to 440, 
the largest enrolment in its history. 

The social service committee of the Asso- 
ciation at Oberlin College recently visited 
Cleveland to investigate social conditions and 
to observe “‘welfare’’ undertakings in the city. 





F. C. Freeman, general secretary during 
the past year at the University of Colorado, 
goes next September to Ohio State University, 
Columbus, as associate, giving half time to 
the work. 





The editorial board of The College Signal, 
the fortnightly paper published by the stu- 
dents of Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
recently presented a piano to the college As- 
sociation. 

The trustees of Grant University, Athens, 
Tennessee, have agreed to give $50 toward 
sending students to the Asheville Conference, 
providing the students themselves raise an 
equal amount. 

Robert M. Scoon, during the past year 
president of the Association at Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York, has won a Rhodes 
scholarship and will take up his residence in 
Cxford in October. 





The Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. at Epworth 
Seminary, Epworth, Iowa, expect to spend 
$500 in refurnishing their Association room. 
More than $400 of this amount has been 


guaranteed by the students. 





At Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
116 men have continued in Bible study for 
more than two months, being enrolled in thir- 
teen different classes. During the year fifteen 
men have been brought to Christ. 





Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, reports 
an enrolment of twenty-six men in mission 
study. The Association Bible classes have 
enrolled sixty-three men, of whom fifty-five 
continued for more than two months. 

Among the features at a recent Geneva 
meeting held at the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, at Brookings, was the use of 


a reflectoscope, by means of which colored 
views of conference scenes were thrown on the 
screen. 

The summer conference of the British Stu- 
dent Movement will meet this year at Con- 
ishead Priory, Ulverston, England, from June 
19 to 27. An officers’ conference will be 
eld just preceding the student conference, on 


June 17 to 19. 





H. J. Keith, McGill University and Pres- 
byterian Theological College, Montreal, who 
was obliged to return from India last summer 
because of the ill health of Mrs. Keith, has 
become pastor of Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





A conference of the general secretaries of 
the student Associations of the East will meet 
at East Northfield, Massachusetts, just be- 
fore the Northfield Student Conference, com- 
mencing [hursday afternoon, June 27, clos- 
ing at noon the following day. 





The earthquake of April 18, 1906, dam- 
aged the University of California building to 
the extent of $1,800. Under the leadership 
of Roy H. Campbell, the general secretary, 
nearly the whole amount has been raised for 
repairs from the student body. 





Thus far 424 protessed conversions have 
been reported in the Kansas institutions. Of 
this number 126 are from high schools and 
academies. Only eight of the student Asso- 
ciations in the State reported no conversions. 
One of these is a theological seminary. 





The Association at Alfred University has 
secured and furnished a large room in one of 
the dormitories as headquarters for its work. 
For this purpose over $150 was raised in a 
quick canvass. [he men are showing their 
appreciation by constantly increasing atten- 
dance. 

Two Bible study classes with an enrol- 
ment of twenty-five men have been carried 
on this year at Stetson University, DeLand, 
Florida. Four men are to be sent to the 
Asheville Conference instead of one man, as 
formerly. These advances are consequent 
upon the Bible conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida last winter. 
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The Rensselear Association has secured a 
100m in the Rankin House, where it is now 
planning to hold regular meetings, with out- 
side speakers. [he number of men inter- 
ested has greatly increased during the past 
few weeks, and the outlook for next year is 
promising. 

The Association at the University of South- 
ern California has been granted the use of a 
room in the liberal arts building and has spent 
$200 in fixtures and furniture. The Asso- 
ciation is planning to secure a secretary on 
half time for next year. This will be its first 
employed officer. 





Among the speakers at the Kentucky Stu- 
dent Conference, June 14-20, are Dr. John 
Balcom Shaw, Walter M. Wood, and Frank 
H. Burt, of Chicago; S. D. Gordon, of Madi- 
son, New Jersey; Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, 
of Indianapolis; and Prof. W. R. Webb, of 
Webb School, Tennessee. 





At a recent financial meeting at Simpson 
College, Indianola, lowa, $100 was raised 
to provide a “Geneva Fund”’ and free the 
Association of all obligations. During the 
year twenty-seven men have been studying 
missions and eighty-three men have continued 
in the Bible study work. 





The Association at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, began last month 
a series of life-work talks for the students, 
which will continue until the middle of June. 
The professions presented include medicine, 
business, law, and the secretaryship of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 





The semi-annual presidents’ conference of 
the Associations of Southern California was 
held in the State Committee’s office in Los 
Angeles in April. Problems incident to the 
work of the small college Associations were 
discussed, especially the responsibility of the 
college Association to the high school. 





John Hubbard, Amherst 1907, will next 
year succeed H. W. Gladwin as general secre- 
tary of the Association at that institution. 
During the football season he will be em- 
ployed as athletic coach by the college, but 
will give his entire time to the Association 
work during the remainder of the year. 


June 


As a closing effort for their year’s work 
the old cabinet of the Association at Central 
Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Missouri, 
made a final canvass to pay State, Interna- 
tional and mission pledges and other expenses. 
About $75 was secured. During its ad- 
ministration the cabinet paid $69 to missions. 





Late in April the Association at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
held a mass meeting addressed by Fred B. 
Smith, with an attendance of about 400. 
There were fifteen decisions for the Christian 
life. Special chapel exercises under Associa- 
tion auspices have been held each Friday this 
spring. 

Nearly all of the $400 which the Asso- 
ciation at Lafayette College, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, has agreed to raise for foreign mis- 
sion work has been secured. This will go 
toward the support of Arthur C. Boyce, of 
the graduating class, who goes to Teheran, 
Persia, to have charge of the science work in 


the American Boys’ School. 





The Whittier High School Association, 
Whittier, California, is seven months old and 
the first high school Association in the State. 
Every boy in the school is a member of the 
Association, and one-third of the membership 
is in a Bible class. Two professed conver- 
sions and three new church members as a re- 
sult of Association work complete a very 
creditable report. 

Wayne Hemphill, who has for the past 
three years been general secretary of the As- 
sociation at the State University of Iowa, 
sailed for South America early in May. He 
will teach in a boys’ school in Chili. Harry 
L. Heinzman has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Hemphill at Iowa. Mr. Heinzman is 
a Kansas University man and during the past 
year has served as boys’ work secretary at 
Topeka. 

W. A. McKnight has resigned his posi- 
tion as State student secretary of Illinois to be- 
come building secretary for one year of the As- 
sociation at the University of Illinois. E. O. 
Jacob, University of Illinois, 1907, has ac- 
cepted the call to become his successor as State 
student secretary. The sum of $75,799 has 
been pledged toward the University of Illinois 
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building, and the lot for the building has been 
paid for. Building operations will be pushed 
vigorously during the summer. 





At the Iowa State College, at Ames, 
thirty-five men met daily in prayer previous to 
the coming of Fred B. Smith for a three days’ 
evangelistic campaign in April. More than 
100 men were seen personally before the cam- 
paign was launched, and as a result during 
Mr. Smith’s stay 113 men expressed their de- 
cision to start the Christian life. More than 
three-fourths of these were members of the 
Bible classes and many of them were the best 
known and most influential men of the stu- 


dent body. 

The State student secretary of Cali- 
fornia spent a week each in four of the 
institutions during February and March in 
personal evangelistic work. A series of 
studies in personal work was presented to a 
group of earnest men and the week was de- 
voted to definite personal effort to win men 
to Christ. The results were very encourag- 
ing, as a number of men took a definite stand 
for Christian living, and the spiritual life of the 
Association leaders was deepened. 





The Kansas presidents’ conference was 
held this year in two sections, one at Topeka 
for the eastern part of the State, the other at 
Wichita, in the southwestern part. The pur- 
pose in dividing the conference was to keep 
down expenses and also to secure a larger 
representation. Some sixty men attended the 
two conferences, practically all of the institu- 
tions in the State being represented. The 
plan proved a success. J. C. Prall, general 
secretary at Iowa State College, rendered 
valuable service in the Topeka conference, 
and Fred Vollmer, student secretary of Mis- 
souri, in the Wichita conference. 





A society of Hindu gentlemen for the ad- 
vancement of scientific and industrial educa- 
tion in India is sending out a large number of 
Indian students to foreign countries for in- 
dustrial education. Ninety-one such students 
have been appointed for the current year, of 
whom forty-four are sent to study in America, 
the balance going to England, France, and 
Japan. The Calcutta Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is co-operating with this 
movement by giving the students letters of in- 


troduction to the Associations in the different 
countries to which they go. 





The employment bureau of the Stanford 
University Association furnished employment 
to 157 students during the current year, 
which is valued at $11,437 at the university 
wage scale. Much of this work was in con- 
nection with reconstruction of buildings dam- 
aged by the earthquake. Many students are 
indebted to the Association for the oppor- 
tunity to remain in college. The Association 
is engaged in a financial canvass to secure 
pledges to cover the salary of a secretary on 
full time for the coming year. Eight men on 


the cabinet have pledged $188. 





The issue of The Northwestern, for May 
15, of Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, is an interesting missionary number, 
containing reports of mission work from 
Northwestern graduates now on the field. 
The volunteer band at the university has been 
organized for sixteen years. Ten members 
sailed for the foreign field during the past year, 
but nine new members have been received this 
year, making the total membership twenty- 
six. [he members have given about forty 
addresses in young people’s societies during 
the year. Leaders have also been provided 
for mission study classes in local churches. 





At the Vermont State Convention held at 
Burlington last month, a special conference 
for college students was held at the University 
of Vermont, under the direction of W. W. 
Peter, the general secretary, and Mac B. 
Davidson, general secretary of the Associa- 
tion at McGill University. The Middlebury 
College quartet sang at most of the con- 
ference sessions. At the Sunday afternoon 
meetings a double quartet, of University of 
Vermont and Middlebury College men, was 
a feature. Ten students and professors from 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont, 
were present at the convention, although there 
is not yet an Association at that institution. 





Charles Williams Ottley, M.D., well-known 
to many students as a traveling secretary 
of the Volunteer Movement, died in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, on May 8. 
During his course at Princeton Dr. Ottley 
was a noted track athlete, having broken the 
intercollegate record for the walk. He gradu- 
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ated from Johns Hopkins Medical School and 
then traveled for a year as a secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Subsequently 
he became a professor in Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, and later took charge of the hos- 
pital at Marsovan, Asia Minor. The strain 
of this position proving too severe for his 
health, Dr. Ottley spent a year in special re- 
search work in Vienna, Leipzig, and London. 
Finally he was obliged to return to America. 





Notable progress has been made in the vari- 
ous phases of Association activity at Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, under the 
direction of F. C. McLaughlin, general secre- 
tary. [The membership has increased from 
thirty to 203, the Bible study enrolment from 
ten to eighty, and the mission study enrolment 
from nothing to fourteen. The average at- 
tendance at meetings was 250 as compared 
with one hundred for last year, while the num- 
ber of delegates to the State convention was 
increased from eighteen to thirty. The budget 
was $700 as compared with $125 for the 
previous year. An employment bureau was 
conducted for the first time, positions being 
secured for 100 men. Eighteen students 
have been won to Christ during the year. 





The first State student conference of New 
Jersey was held at Pennington Seminary on 
April 27, with an attendance of thirty-four. 
Every college and preparatory school was 
represented except three. The program cov- 
ered the important topics that were the sub- 
jects of discussion at the recent Eastern Presi- 
dents’ Conference at Cornell University; 
namely, Bible study, missions and the North- 
field Conference. H. P. Andersen, of the In- 
ternational Committee, was present and as- 
sisted greatly on the program. The morning 
session was presided over by Karl E. Pfeiffer, 
the newly elected president of the Lawrence- 
ville School; the afternoon session by Henry 
H. VanDyke, third, Princeton’s next year’s 
Association president. The topics were pre- 
sented by delegates who had attended the 
Cornell conference. A general discussion fol- 
lowed each paper. 





Dr. J. S. Dennis, author of “Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress,”’ recently deliv- 
ered a series of lectures on foreign missions in 
Association Hall, University of Wisconsin. 
The lectures were open to the public. The 


June 


Geneva delegation at Wisconsin is being 
worked up this year by means of an organi- 
zation known as the “Geneva Bunch.” Its 
membership is limited to those who are defin- 
itely planning to attend the conference. 
Regular meetings are held each week, with 
occasional “‘feeds,”’ and each new member is 
put through an initiation. By means of this 
group an accumulating enthusiasm is being 
generated. Large plans are being laid for 
an aggressive Bible study campaign next year. 
A spring training conference was held in the 
middle of May, when a score of prospective 
leaders, most of them new, took possession of 
a cottage at a summer resort on Lake Wau- 
besa, near Madison, and spent the day to- 
gether in work and play. It is planned to 
make this an annual event of increasing im- 
portance. 

More than $5,000 has been expended dur- 
ing the year in the work of the University of 
Pennsylvania Christian Settlement. Over two 
hundred and fifty people have joined Uni- 
versity House this year, and several hundred 
others have attended lectures, basket-ball 
games and cther events. A public play- 
ground is now being fitted up for the use of 
the neighborhood. The Philadelphia Board 
of Education has decided to establish and 
maintain a kindergarten in University House. 
The various phases of the work are supervised 
by the Resident Director and his wife, ten 
students and a trained nurse, all of whom are 
living in the House. The Settlement physi- 
cian has, within two months and a half, made 
150 calls on the people of the neighborhood. 
As a result of the first years’ actual work in 
connection with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School ‘n Canton, the Chris- 
tian Association has raised between $4,000 
and $5,000 for running expenses, in addition 
to the $15,000 secured by Dr. McCracken 
for the purchase of land and the erection of a 
dispensary. Two physicians, Dr. Woods 
and Dr. McCracken, are now residents in 
Canton. 

The best attended and most succe-sful of 
all the twenty annual training conferences for 
the Ohio presidents was held April 12-14 at 
the University of Wooster. The conference 
sessions were held in the well-equipped Y. M. 
C. A. rooms in Scovel Hall. There were 


present seventy-one delegates from thirty-one 
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colleges and eleven outside speakers. The ad- 
dresses by President E. W. Hunt, of Denison 
University, on ““The College Association 
Movement; Its Weakness and Strength,” 
and by H. A. Wilbur, of Dayton, on “The 
President,”” were well adapted to the opening 
session on Friday evening. Saturday morn- 
ing was devoted to addresses and discussions 
by F. N. Clarke, W. A. Cochran, I. Web- 
ster Baker, all of Columbus; Neil McMillan, 
of Chicago, and A. B. Williams, of Cleve- 
land, the latter giving a splendid address on 
“The Association and College Ideals.”” The 
main address on Saturday evening was ably 
given by F. P. Turner, of New York, on “A 
Workable Missionary Policy.” The closing 
session was held on Sunday afternoon, when 
Dr. S. F. Scovel, of Wooster, gave an ex- 
cellent address on “Successful Association 


Work is More than Methods.” 


Recent Books 


Our Moslem Sisters. A Symposium. Edited 
by S. M. Zwemer and Annie Van Som- 
mer. New York: The Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


The sorrow and pathos of the life for 
Moslem womanhood are so vividly presented 
that it would be scarcely a true statement to 
say that one enjoys reading the book. One 
is made rather to share with the writers in 
their pity for “‘our Moslem sisters.” I read 
with special interest the chapters describing the 
women of Egypt, since I am best acquainted 
with conditions in that country. It is safe 
to say that the picture is a true one. ‘There 
is no exaggeration. Whether in Egypt or 
elsewhere, we find the Moslem woman’s life 
blighted by ignorance, degraded by supersti- 
tion, tortured by jealousy, and wronged by 
the awful divorce system which characterize 
Mohammedan life. The book is one greatly 
needed to arouse the Christian world of today, 
for I know of no other book which even at- 
tempts to present the picture which is so suc- 
cessfully presented in ““Our Moslem Sisters.” 
The book is also a timely one, since the Cairo 
Conference of Workers in Moslem Lands has 
called the attention of the Church to the needs 
of the Mohammedan world. Men speak of 
“the adamantine walls of Islam,”” and a popu- 
lar idea is that these walls cannot be made 


to crumble. I believe the Church has hith- 


erto failed because the Church has not tried. 
I earnestly hope and confidently believe that 
this book will help to awaken that purpose 
in the heart of the Church which will stimulate 
the Church to conquer the Moslem world. 
Charles R. Watson. 





Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene. By 
Winfield S. Halil, Ph.D., M.D. Chi- 
cago: Herbert A. Ray. $1.00. 
Several years ago Dr. Hall was asked to 

speak to the Lake Geneva Student Conference 
on sexual physiology and hygiene. The 
address was so sane and helpful that it re- 
sulted in his presenting the subject to stu- 
dents in the leading colleges and universities 
of the Middle West. ‘The present brief vol- 
ume is prepared with special reference to the 
needs of college men. It is particularly true 
on the subject of sexual hygiene, as far as 
young men are concerned, that “‘My people 
perish for lack of knowledge.”” Many of the 
books intended to supply knowledge undoubt- 
edly do more harm than good through stimu- 
lating the imagination and leading the mind 
to dwell on the very matters which will only 
be solved when the mind is elsewhere. Dr. 
Hall, who is professor of physiology in North- 
western University Medical School, Chicago, 
approaches the subject from the standpoint of 
biology, calls things frankly by their right 
names and keeps in close accord with the latest 
researches, but only dwells on as much as is 
necessary to guide a man to right living. The 
section on hygiene, giving advice from the stu- 
dent standpoint on diet, baths, exercise, sleep, 
and the control of the thoughts, is exceedingly 
practical. It is undoubtedly the most useful 
book for students on this subject that has ap- 
peared. 





Newer Ideals of Peace. By Jane Addams. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25 
net. 

Miss Addams is a philosophical thinker as 
well as a sympathetic friend and neighbor. 
Her long experience and useful career among 
the working people of the second greatest 
cosmopolitan community in this country has 
given her an insight into the great sub-currents 
of the most tremendous problems that con- 
front us as a nation today. Miss Addams 
believes that if we rise to the present emer- 
gency educationally and industrially, out of 
the very mingling of foreign peoples that seem 
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so threatening will come the realization of that 
great ideal of brotherhood from which spring 
the newer ideals of peace and of human wel- 
fare. 

In the introductory chapter she says: ‘“‘It 
is difficult to formulate the newer dynamic 
peace, embodying the later humanism as over 
against the old dogmatic peace. * * * 
The Advocates of Peace would find the ap- 
peal both to Pity and Prudence totally un- 
necessary, could they utilize the cosmopolitan 
interest in human affairs with the resultant so- 
cial sympathy that at the present moment is 
developing among all the nations of the earth.” 

In several chapters Miss Addams shows 
how militarism and the military ideals survive 
in our municipal government and in our in- 
dustrial system. This she believes to be the 
borrowing of our virtues from a former age 
“and to fail to utilize our own. * * * We 
care less each day for the heroism connected 
with warfare and destruction, and constantly 
admire more that which pertains to labor and 
the nourishing of human life. The new hero- 
ism manifests itself at the present moment in 
a universal determination to abolish poverty 
and disease, a manifestation so widespread 
that it may justly be called international.” 
This book will be found suggestive and in- 
spiring to students who are interested at all 
in social progress. 


Robert Clark, of the Panjab. By Martyn 
Clark. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.75 net. 

This biography of one of India’s pioneer 
missionaries is more than a carefully told nar- 
rative of the interesting events of the life of 
this busy and influential missionary. It is a 
side-light on that eventful period of India’s 
history covering the time of the Mutiny: It 
makes plain the delicate relationship borne by 
the missionary to the Government and its 
officials and the mutual assistance which they 
may render to each other. In this instance, 
the balance of help given was easily in favor 
of the missionary. It also gives an insight 
into many characteristic experiences of the 
missionary’s life and work, especially those 
of the missionary to the Mohammedans. 
Through all the chapters there stands out the 
strong, winsome personality of a great man, 
a generous, devoted, missionary-hearted man, 
Robert Clark—one of the finest of India’s 
many missionary pioneers. 


June 


Quintin Hogg. A Biography. By Ethel M. 
Hogg. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50. 

This is a most interesting life of one of the 
greatest men of his time. Miss Hogg has 
made us so intimately acquainted with her 
father that one feels, on completing the book, 
that he actually knew Quintin Hogg. From 
the day he left Eton and entered a business 
house in London to the end of his life, he 
gave of his evenings and every possible spare 
moment to unceasing service for young men. 
His philanthropy was not the effervescent kind; 
he laid broad and deep foundations upon 
which today the great technical educational 
institutions—not only in England, but in many 
other countries—are reared. To the last, 
Mr. Hogg was deeply interested in all athletic 
sport and played football until a few years 
before his death, when an injured knee in- 
capacitated him for the game. A thoroughly 
successful business man, he yet made time to 
know and be a friend to thousands of individu- 
al young men. We cannot but realize that his 
biographer speaks the literal truth when she 
says “he never touched a life without making 
it brighter, better and nobler.” The life of 
this versatile spiritual giant, who is too little 
known on this side of the Atlantic, should be 
read by every serious minded man and woman 
who wishes to know one of the princes of our 
time. 


The Minjstry of David Baldwin. By Henry 
Thomas Colestock. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

An interesting story, though not the kind 
the reader is likely to sit up late into the night 
to finish. The young graduate of a divinity 
school with liberal theological views becomes 
pastor of a church in which two or three ser- 
mon tasters are constantly finding “unsound” 
doctrine; he passes through several distressing 
crises, brought about by these same self-ap- 
pointed guardians of orthodoxy, and settles 
down to a highly appreciative pastorate. We 
cannot help thinking that the author has gone 
to a great deal of pains to set up a man of 
straw. Very few congregations, we believe, 
care whether the preacher’s theology is old 
or new, provided he lives and preaches the 
Christ who saves men. The book, which is 
written in fairly smooth style and is well gotten 
up, is calculated to stimulate thought and do 
good 
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SHELF-WORN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


( Being remainder of list offered in May Intercollegian, with some additions.) 


In this list will be found many valuable Missionary 


Works. 


Most of the books are shelf-worn; 


some of them have been used only as samples. 


The reduced prices named include carriage 





Adams.—The Weaver Boy Who Became a 
Missionary. Cloth; 388 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.75; reduced to go cents (including 
postage). 

Bacon.—Japanese Girls and Women. Cloth; 
327 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Barnes.—Behind the Pardah. Cloth; 260 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 65 cents; reduced to 35 
cents (including postage). 


Basinajian.—Social and Religious Life in the 
Orient. Cloth; 246 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including post- 
age). 

Beach.—Princely Men in the Heavenly King- 
dom. Paper (with map); 244 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 
cents (including postage). 

Brockman.— Missionary Spoke of the Epworth 
Wheel. Cloth; 71 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 
cents; reduced to 15 cents (including post- 
age). 

Broomhall.—Martyred Missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission. Cloth; 323 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Cort.—Siam or the Heart of Farther India. 
Cloth; 384 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Creegan.—Great Missionaries of the Church. 
Cloth; 404 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; re- 
duced to 70 cents (including postage). 

Davis.—Choh Lin, a Chinese Boy Who Became 
a Preacher. Cloth; 320 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage). 

Dixon.—Land of the Morning. Cloth; 689 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Fraser.—History of Persia. Cloth; 345 pp.; 
publishers‘ price, 75 cents; reduced to 30 
cents (including postage). 

Gale.—Korean Sketches. Cloth; 256 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 


Gibson.—Mission Problems and Mission 
Methods in South China. Cloth; 332 pp.; 
publishers price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Gracey.—China in Outline. Paper; 65 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 15 cents; reduced to 5 
cents (including postage). 

Gracey.—Woman’s Medical Work in Foreign 
Lands. 191 pp.; reduced price 20 cents 
(including postage). 

Grant.—Christendom A.D., MDCCCCI. Cloth; 
2 vols.; 1,100 pp.; publishers’ price, $5.00; 
reduced to $3.00 (including postage). 

Graham.—Missionary Expansion Since the 
Reformation. Cloth; 240 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.25; reduced to 65 cents (including 
postage ). 

Griffis—The Religions of Japan. Cloth; 449 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.75; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage ). 

Gulick.—Growth of the Kingdom of God. 
Cloth; 320 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Guinness.—In the Far East. Board; 192 pp.; 
reduced price 35 cents (including postage). 

Guinness.—The Story of the China Inland 
Mission. 2 vols. with map; cloth; 992 pp.; 
reduced price, $1.50 (including postage). 

Harms.—Foreign Mission Work. Cloth; 52 
pp.; publishers’ price. 20 cents; reduced to 
10 cents (including postage). 

Henry.—The Cross and the Dragon. Cloth; 
483 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Hillis.—Right Living as a Fine Art. Board; 
52 pp.; publishers’ price, 75 cents; reduced 
to 25 cents (including postage). 

Hopkins.—The Religions of India. Cloth; 595 
pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Hopkins.—Within the Purdah. Cloth; 248 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

Hunter.—Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
Cloth; 244 pp.; publishers’ price, 90 cents ; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 








Jernigan.—China in Law and Commerce. 
Cloth; 396 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Jessup.—Kamil. Cloth; 156 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage ). 

Johnston.— Missionary Landscapes in the Dark 
Continent. Cloth; 264 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.25; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage). 

Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon. Board; 170 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

Liggins.—Great Value and Success of Foreign 
Missions. Cloth; 228 pp.; publishers’ 
price, 90 cents; reduced to 45 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Lovett.—A Primer of Modern British Mis- 
sions. Cloth; 150 pp.; publishers’ price re- 
duced to 15 cents (including postage). 

Mackenzie.—John Mackenzie, South African 
Missionary and Statesman. Cloth; 551 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $2.00; reduced to $1.00 
(including postage). 

March.—Morning Light in Many Lands. 
Cloth; 416 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Marsh.—The Tennesseean in Persia and Koor- 
distan. Cloth; 381 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Martin.—Cycle of Cathay. Cloth; 403 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.60; reduced to 80 cents 
(including postage). 

Myers.—Centenary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Cloth; 339 pp.; reduced price 75 
cents (including postage). 

Page.—Samuel Crowther. Cloth; 160 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Parkyns.—Parkyns’ Life in Abyssinia. Cloth; 
446 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 
75 cents (including postage). 

Pierson.—Crisis of Missions. Paper; 370 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 
cents (including postage). 

Pittman.—Lady Missionaries in Foreign 
Lands. Cloth; 160 pp.; publishers’ price, 
75 cents; reduced to 30 cents (including 
postage). 

Schofield.— Memorials of R. Harold Schofield. 
Cloth; 257 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 

Sherring.—History of Protestant Missions in 
India. Cloth; 462 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Steel.—New Hebrides and Christian Missions. 
Cloth; 485 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Taylor, Mrs. Howard.—One of China’s 
Scholars. Cloth; 280 pp.; publishers’ 
price, 75 cents; reduced to 40 cents (in- 
cluding postage). 

Thoburn.—My Missionary Apprenticeship. 
Cloth; 425 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 50 cents (including postage). 








Thoburn.—India and Malaysia. Cloth, 562 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Thornton.—Parsi, Jaina and Sikh. Cloth; 
gO pp.; reduced price 12 cents (including 
postage). 

Thompson.—Protestant Missions. Cloth; 314 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.55; reduced to 
80 cents (including postage). 

Todd.—Christian Missions in the Nineteenth 
Century. Cloth; 171 pp.; reduced price, 
50 cents (including postage). 

Tucker.—Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 792 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$5.00; reduced to $2.50 (including post- 
age). 

Tyler.—Prayer for Colleges. Cloth; 328 pp.; 
$3.00 (including postage). Out of print; 
only a few copies. 

Warburton.—The Crescent and the Cross. 
Cloth; 373 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.29; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Warneck.—History of Protestant Missions. 
Cloth; 220 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Willard.—Kin-da-Shon’s Wife. Cloth; 281 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Wilson, S. G.—Persian Life and Customs. 
Cloth; 328 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; 
reduced to 65 cents (including postage). 

Wilson, A.-—Irene Petrie. Cloth; 343 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Yonge.—John Coleridge Patterson. Cloth; 2 
vols.; 779 pp:; publishers’ price, $3.00; re- 
duced to $1.50 (including postage). 

Young.—Modern Missions. Cloth; 407 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to $1.00 
(including postage). 

Young.—Owikapun. Cloth; 240 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Alaska Forr och Nu. (Swedish). Cloth; 
152 pp.; reduced price 25 cents (including post- 
age). 

China Mission Handbook. (First issue). 
With map and statistics. Cloth; 324 pp.; re- 
duced price 75 cents (including postage). 

Foreign Missions and Home Calls. By the 
author of “Are Foreign Missions Doing Any 
Good?” Cloth; 102 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 
cents; reduced to 10 cents (including postage). 


Siam and Laos, as Seen by Our American 
Missionaries. By several Missionaries. Cloth; 
552 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.40; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Student Missionary Enterprise: Addresses 
and Discussions of the Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, Detroit, 1894. In- 
dex; 373 pp.; cloth; publishers’ price, $1.00; 
reduced to 25 cents (including postage). 


The Missionary Year Book. Historical and 
Statistical Accounts of the Principal Protest- 
ant Missionary Societies in America, Great 
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Britain and the Continent of Europe. Vol. I. 
Complete with index; cloth; 428 pp.; reduced 
price, 75 cents (including postage). ‘ 


REPORTS 


Missionary Issues of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Report of Conference of M. E. Church 
South, held in New Orleans, 1901. Cloth; 598 
pp.; reduced price, 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Ecumenical Missionary Conference. Re- 
port of Conference held in New York, 1900. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 1,020 pp.; publishers’ price. 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 


Students and the Missionary Problem. 
Addresses delivered at the International 
Student-Missionary Conference, London, 1900. 
Cloth; 584 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.35 (including postage). 

Report of the Centenary Conference on 
the Protestant Missions of the World, held in 
London, 1888. 2 vols.; 1,184 pp.; reduced 
price, $1.25 (including postage). 


MAPS 
Map of India and Ceylon. Size, 20 x 28; 
mounted; publishers’ price, 50 cents; reduced 
to 15 cents (including postage). 


NOTE: In many cases there is available only one copy (or set) of the books 
listed. It is important, therefore, that orders be sent in promptly. 
Should the books desired be disposed of when order is received, money will be 


refunded. 


Remittances should accompany all orders. 


Remit by New York draft, express money order or post office money order to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








MISSION STUDY PROSPECTUS, 1907-8 


Now Ready 


It contains full description of the courses suggested for 1907-8 
by the Student Volunteer Movement. 


NEW PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Ready June 5th 


Both sent free on application to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 
3 W. 29th Street, New York City 





























oe Ms" Phieion Board Secretaries 


HAVE THE BEST LIF E, carry our policies with me 
For full particulars write ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 








i eee INSURANCE 
a FOLTS MISSION INSTITUTE KINDERGARTEN 


Training School for Young Women 
PREPARES FOR WORK IN BOTH FOREIGN AND HOME FIELDS 
ade of work done is of the highest order, and the course of study is particularly 
poe to College Women. 


QRegistration, September 3, 1907. For information regarding the School, address 
the President, Miss Ida V. Jontz. HERKIMER, N. Y. 











PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


8 ie to college graduates of all denominations. Free access to libraries and class rooms of three othe 


divinity schools and the University of California. Special and graduate courses. Invigorating climate: 
Term begins August 20, 1907. 


Address, President J. K. McLEAN, D. D. 








Just From the Press 





By Dr. Charles E. Jeff 
Fundamentals ume ate con 1st te. 


An intensely interesting and helpful book for those who are 
seriously asking what fun amental truths of the Christian faith 
remain after the research, revision, and criticism of recent times. 





Postpaid, 35 cents 


The Marks of a Man __eBy Robert E. Speer 





Mr. Speer’s constant e ngense with young men keeps him 
in touch with their out | feelings and needs, so that he is 


always “talking to the point,” and his readers and hearers know 
it instantly. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


Young Mews Christian Association Press 
3 West 29th Street, New York 






































